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LITERATURE. 

TWO NEW WORKS BY BJORNSON. 
Leonarda: Skuespil i fire Handlinger af 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson, 
Kaptejn Mansana: en 

Bjornstjerne —Bjérnson. 
Hegel.) 
Ir seems that several very kindly critics in 
Germany and Scandinavia have been scandal- 
ised by the little respect I have shown to 
some of Bjérnson’s later work in a recent 
volume of mine. Iam obliged to confess that 
I still, after re-reading Kongen, find that 
much-discussed tragedy to be, to my taste, 
chaotic in form and melodramatic in treat- 
ment, and that I persist in preferring the real 
Flaubert in Mdme. Bovary toa dilution of 
him in Magnhild. It is, therefore, all the 
more gratifying to me to be able to meet my 
censors half-way, and thoroughly to enjoy, as 
much as they themselves can, tine last produc- 
tions of the great Norwegian poet. When 
Denham published his Sophy and the Cooper's 
Hill simultaneously, Waller rallied him upon 
bursting upon the public, like the rebel Irish, 
ten thousand strong; and we may say the 
same of a writer who can at the same instant 
supply us with a drama of the greatest beauty 
and originality and with a romance that 
would do credit to any of the best living 
novelists of Europe. Itis true that Kaptejn 
Mansana is not absolutely a novelty, for it 
was printed some years ago in a Danish 
annual, where it had long been as completely 
lost as though it had never been written. 
Herr Bjornson has made some curious 
dramatic experiments since he began what we 
may call his second period. In De Nygifte 
(The Newly Married Couple) he made his 
first protest against the conventional absurdi- 
ties of society. He made a great success, 
but hardly the success that he desired; for 
his object was gravely to point out the absurd 
excess of domesticity that led some young 
brides to prefer the society of their parents to 
that of their husbands, while the public merely 
laughed at the piquancy of the situation and 
the cleverness of the dialogue. Then in Zn 
Fallit (A Bankruptcy) he progressed further 
still, and attacked what seemed to him to be 
false in the practice of private business. The 
flight this time was more ambitious, and the 
success, from an artistic point of view, less 
certain. Again, in Redaktoren (The Editor) 
he attacked, with extraordinary violence, the 
abuse of the power of the press, and this time, 
as it appears to me, he succeeded in producing 
adrama less faulty in construction than any 
preceding one, and really of amazing power. 
Then in the much-discussed Kongen (The 
King), he appealed to political passion, in his 
topian picture of a Republican King, and 
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wrote a drama which Dr. Brandes and other 
eminent critics have greatly admired, but 
which seems to me without form and void. 
Finally, in Zeonarda, he has returned to social 
questions, and has equalled, it appears to me, 
his success in Redaktoren, if he has not 
surpassed it. The former has, moreover, this 
advantage over the latter play, that, supposing 
the art in each to be the same, Leonarda is a 
much more pleasant and genial work than the 
horrible story of the young Liberal who breaks 
a blood-vessel because he is libelled in the 
Conservative newspaper. 


Leonarda is the Christian name of a Mdme. 
Falk, who is a lady of some property, the head 
of a business in one of the principal Norwegian 
cities. Her earlier life is the subject of much 
speculation; all that is known about it is 
that, before appearing in the town, she had 
been separated from her husband. How- 
ever, she is remarkable for her good deeds ; 
she looks after her workpeople in the most 
exemplary fashion, and is the friend and 
counsellor of everyone who comes to her for 
sympathy. She has no children; but has 


° 


adopted a niece, AgAt, to whom she is devoted. 
But in spite of all her excellent qualities she 
is not received in the ecclesiastical circle 
which, under the direction of the bishop, rules 
good society in the town. To the scandal of her 
early life—the particulars of which are known 
to nobody—she adds the heinous offence of 
never coming to church. However, she has 
made no effort to be received in society until 
the last winter, when, on occasion of a philhar- 
monic concert among the élite of the place, 
she attempted, in company with her niece, 
to secure seats. When she was in the act of 
sitting down, a fanatical young theologian, the 
nephew of the bishop, rose and denounced her 
as a “woman of doubtful reputation,” and 
obtained the success of seeing her leave the 
hall confused and humiliated. Since this 
outrage she has becomemorereserved than ever, 
and to strangers almost savage, while showering 
an excess of affection upon her niece. When 
the piece opens, Agit is away trom home, 
having gone alone, for the first time in her 
life, to stay at a neighbouring watering-place. 
Leonarda, Mdme. Falk, is discovered con- 
versing with her clerk, a personage who is 
introduced only to illustrate her quick temper 
and her warm kindly sympathy. General 
Rosen is announced as the clerk leaves the 
room; we soon find the general to be an 
individual of somewhat doubtful habits, in 
whom Mdme. Falk takes an affectionate 
interest, and whom she vainly attempts to 
wean from the bottle and from a general 
recklessness of conduct. The spectator is 
intentionally mystified by the mixture of 
respect and familiarity with which this rather 
anomalous personage addresses Leonarda. 
He leaves the stage on the appearance of a 
stranger, @ young man who announces him- 
self, with much diffidence and agitation, as 
Candidate Hagbart Tallhaug. Now this is 
precisely the young man who insulted Leonarda 
in the concert-room, and she very naturally 
demands with great dignity how he durst 
come smiling into her house. After a great 


deal of hesitation and confusion, the young 
man contrives to make her understand that he 
has come to beg for the hand ef her niece, whom 








he has met at the watering-place, and with 
whom he has fallen in love. As he awkwardly 
explains all this, Mdme. Falk’s anger takes 
the form of triumphant delight that she has 
the power, by dismissing him, of humiliating 
a man who has so grossly insulted her. She 
tells him that her niece hates him as much 
as she does, and, learning that he has just 
arrived in the same steamer as Agit, she 
commands him to desist from persecuting the 
young lady with his attentions. But at this 


instant Agit herself rushes in, while Hagbart 
disappears, and she, with no less agitation 
than he has shown, informs her aunt that she 
is in love with Hagbart. This declaration 
fills Leonarda with despair, and her first 
impulse is to drive out of doors the girl who 
has rewarded her care with so much ingrati- 


tude and disloyalty. But Agit clings to her, 
insists on telling her the whole story, proves 
to her that Hagbart has long ago repented 
with bitter remorse of his fanatical action, and 
would at once have apologised on entering 
Mdme. Falk’s house had his nervousness 
permitted him to do so. The generous 
Leonarda is easily convinced, and agrees to 
receive the young man, who is recalled, over- 
joyed, and seems anxious, by the profusion of 
his excuses, to remove all remembrance of his 
rudeness from the mind of Leonarda. But 
he has not obtained the consent of his uncle 
the bishop,’ and, as the act closes, Leonarda 
reminds him that this will be still more 
difficult to obtain than hers. 

In the second act, which is laid in the 
bishop’s house, we find that the dignitary 


has consented to receive Ag&t, but will by no 
means hold out a hand of welcome to Leonarda, 
although he does not object to the society of 
General Rosen, who is a man, and who, more- 
over, always votes on the right side at the elec- 
tion. Hagbart, who has become deeply attached 
to Leonarda, combats these inconsistencies 
more violently than discreetly. However, all 
the bishop’s household is against him, with the 
exception of his old grandmother, a lady of 
over ninety, who retains her faculties toanextra- 
ordinary degree, and who entirely sympathises 
with Hagbart. This grandmother, although 
quite a secondary character, is conceived with 
surprising originality and freshness, and con- 
stitutes one of the chief charms of the piece ; 
she retains the elaborate manners and elegant 
tolerance of the freethinkers of the last 
century with whom her youth was passed, 
and still clings toa library which the bishop 
and the rest of the family consider very 
dangerous in character. She encourages 
Hagbart to resist the theological fanaticism 
which has become the rule in the society 
around her, and which she regards with 
antipathy and disgust. In the course of this 
act Hagbart leaves the bishop only just before 
Mdme. Falk, in contradiction of his written 
desire, visits the latter, and explains that she 
is willing to leave the country while bequeath- 
ing all her property to Agit, but that she 
cannot live in the town and passively endure 
being disowned by the new connexions of 
her niece. The bishop, who has discovered 
that Hagbart already unconsciously prefers 
the intellectual and still beautiful Leonarda 


to the undeveloped Agit, is engaged in 
encouraging her to take this step when Agit 
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bursts in in a state of wild excitement, declares 
that she loves Hagbart no longer, that she 
knows him to be indifferent to her, and that 
she will not allow Leonarda to sacrifice her- 
self to anybody’s caprices. 

In a third act, which, as is not unusual with 
Bjérnson, -is less skilfully treated than the 
rest of the play, we find Hagbart passionately 
making love to Leonarda, love which she is 
With difficulty able to repel, especially when 


Agit herself presses her to accept the young 
man’s hand. The play finally closes, in the 
fourth act, with a fine resolution on the part 
of Leonarda, who cuts the gordian knot in an 
interview with the bishop, in which she begs 
him to do his best to reconcile Hagbart and 
Agit, to whom she leaves all her property, 
she herself setting off the same evening to 
begin life anew across the sea in company 
with the general, who, to everybody’s surprise, 
turns out to be the husband from whom she 
had been separated. This brief sketch of 
@ very curious and interesting drama gives, of 
course, no idea of the brilliance of dialogue 
and the intelligent discussion of social prob- 
lems which give it an unusual importance. 
The tenor of the whole play is summed up by 
the grandmother, who, on learning Leonarda’s 
resolution, exclaims, “ Then the age of great 
emotions has come back again !”’ 

Space is wanting to do justice here to the 
little novel of Kaptejn Mansana, a story of 
passion and adventure from the last phase of 
Italian history. It has all the delicacy and 
beauty of those early stories by which 
Bjérnson attracted to himself European atten- 
tion, but it surpasses these, it seems to me, 
in truth and vigour of delineation, in power 
over the more subtle and reflex emotions of 
the mind, and in a more perfect command 
over the fervent parts of style. 

Epmunp W. Gossz, 








Placita Anglo-Normannica. Law Cases from 
William I. to Richard I. preserved in 
Historical Records. By Melville Maddison 
Bigelow. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


No small part of the interest of this work lies 
in the circumstances which gave rise to its 
compilation. The author is an American 
barrister who, in drawing up a text-book upon 
a leading subject of modern legal practice, 
found it needful for his satisfaction to trace 
back the stream to the fountain-head in the 
principles established and developed by our 
and his Anglo-Norman forefathers. To a 
nation so heterogeneously compounded as the 
United States already is and promises still 
further to become, the importance of accu- 
rately defining and bringing into prominence 
the healthy nucleus from which it sprang can 
scarcely be over-estimated. No stronger 
evidence can exist of the brotherhood of two 
nations than the common origin of their laws ; 
and all who value the maintenance of cordial 
relations between the great English-speaking 
families will welcome any indication that the 
need for recalling this fact to remembrance 
should still arise. 

In an able and lucid Introduction Mr. 
Bigelow points out the gradual process of 
modification which the Saxon system of law 
underwent during the two centuries succeed- 
ing the Norman Conquest ; how slowly the 





characteristic features of that system were 
abandoned, and how the old and new methods 
were finally amalgamated in the procedure of 
the thirteenth century. The ordeal of the 
Saxons, for example, is shown to have lasted 
down to the early part of that century, if 
not later, side by side with the duel of the 
Normans, which failed to supersede it. In 
like manner the verbal process of the Saxons 
was not relinquished for that by writ, which 
was peculiarly Norman, but retained for some 
time along with it; and the old forms of wit- 
nessing by compurgation, oath, and charter 
were only set aside by degrees in favour of that 
by inquisition, which is still the essential prin- 
ciple of our trial by jury. With the settle- 
ment of the country under its Anglicised 
rulers, and the progress of the nation in 
wealth and culture, came an increased neces- 
sity for refinement and subtlety in legal 
machinery. ‘The origin of the typical writ 
of novel disseizin and the steps which led to 
the formation of “ case-law” are comprehended 
within the scope of this volume. 

The cases which serve to illustrate this 
gradual development have been extracted 
from the earliest Norman chroniclers and 
jurists, Domesday Book, the monastic chartu- 
laries, Madox’s History of the Exchequer, 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, the works of Prof. 
Stubbs, Mr. Freeman, and other writers of 
authority. Mr. Bigelow has apparently had 
only occasional opportunities of consulting 
the original sources from which Madox, 
Dugdale, and their successors have drawn, 
but he has availed himself of several publica- 
tions of the Record Commission in which 
these sources have been, to some extent, 
thrown open. Among those which he cites, 
however, we do not find the Placitorwm 
Abbreviatio, a collection of excerpts from the 
Coram Rege and Assize Rolls, temp. Richard 
I. to Edward I. If his intention of writing 
a complete history of the Anglo-Norman pro- 
cedure be carried into effect, this publication 
and the larger collection of which it forms 
part, still in MS. at the Public Record Office, 
and known as Agarde’s Indexes, will prove of 
the greatest service to him. 

Though of special interest to the lawyer and 
the antiquary, Mr. Bigelow’s catena of cases 
comprises several of which constitutional his- 
torians have long recognised the importance. 
The effect which the changes brought about in 
legal procedure had in limiting the power of 
the Crown is more particularly illustrated. 
Up to the year 1258, when the Provisions of 
Oxford were promulgated, the King had 
exercised the right of issuing writs at will, 
but though the leading points of the Provisions 
were abrogated six years later, this right was 
never afterwards resumed. The conclusion at 
which Allen, in his treatise on the Royal 
prerogative, has arrived—that the King could 
himself be sued in Norman times—is shown by 
Mr. Bigelow to be drawn from very insuffi- 
cient evidence. The arbitrary manner in which 
even such a constitutional monarch as Henry I1. 
interposed his personal authority to prevent a 
decision unfavourable to his interests receives 
one or two striking illustrations in these pages. 
The steps by which justice was eventually 
secured against the capricious exercise of 
power were slow and indirect. Actions brought 
to oust the King’s servants and grantees from 


wrongful possession were sometimes successful 
even in the earliest times of Norman rule, 
Protection was further obtained by vouching 
the King to warrant a grant made by him. 
The process of amoveas manus, however, which 
finally superseded every other safeguard, seems 
to have been quite unknown in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, 

On the other hand, these cases attest a pre- 
vailing recognition by the sovereign of his 
theoretical obligations as the fountain of 
justice. Upon one occasion an exalted esti- 
mate of his duties is recorded to have been 
taken by William II. Certain Norwegian 
merchants having complained of the violent 
seizure of their vessels by Robert de Mowbray, 
upon whose land they had been wrecked, the 
King ordered him to restore them, but, on 
his disregarding the summons, ‘‘ magnanimus 
autem Rex quantitatem rerum quas amiserant 
inquisivit, et omnia de suo eis aerariorestituit.” 

Many other cases of historical and social 
interest are included in this collection. Mr. 
Bigelow has rendered it easily consultable by 
appending one Index of the cases cited, 
another of the points of law involved and of 
the persons named, and a brief but compen- 
dious Glossary. Henry G. Hewsert. 








Spain in Profile. By J. A. Harrison. 
(Boston: Houghton & Co.; London: 
‘Triibner. ) 

Ir was with something like apprehension that 

we took up another tourist book on Spain; 

but we had not read far before we said to 
ourselves that this was one of the best works of 
its kind that we had seen for some time. 

The author is a man of culture and of classical 

tastes. He has made acquaintance with some 

of the best works of Spanish literature, his 
citations of the language are correct, and, 
moreover, he has diligently read up nearly all 
the works written by recent travellers in 

Spain. Thus he started on his journey 

unusually well equipped. The result is not 

so much a record of personal travel as of 
personal impressions. His book would be 
useless as a guide. We meet the writer only 
on spots of classic ground, and he interprets 
to us what he saw there. Of the road by 
which he reached those spots an account is 
seldom given. | 

It is evident that a book of this kind, if 
not successful, must be an utter failure. Its 
value depends entirely on the refined taste 
and literary skill of the author. Nor does 

Mr. Harrison fail us in these respects. He 

looks, indeed, at Europe from the point of 

view of one born in a newer world, and he 
never attempts to hide this or to ape what he 
is not. He gives free play to his enthusiasm 
for what is new to him, and expresses at large 
his admiration at the results of centuries of 
artistic toil expended on what is to him 
merely some ‘‘ thing of beauty.” What is 
rare, too, is that the book improves towards 
its close; the descriptions of Cintra and of 

Burgos are as vivid as those of Valencia or of 

Granada. How happily is the choir of 

Burgos Cathedral touched off as 

‘‘a choir which is one of the most exquisite 

books of illustrations ever made of that minor 

but inimitable talent which delights to make a 

story of a chair-back, carye a legend on a foot- 
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stool, or write a poem with a chisel round the 
frame of a miserere”’ (p. 415), 

Humour, too, though kept within bounds, 
is not lacking, without which any work of 
pure description must soon pall upon the 
taste. We cannot always coincide with our 
author’s appreciation of the scenes which he 
pictures to us. His own apology on p. 399 
may perhaps account for this :— 

“The psychology of impressions of travel is a 
curious thing. A train ten minutes behind 
time can de-apotheosise an ideal and take all 
the poetic atmosphere, that has been waiting 
for youa thousand years, out of a place, leaving 
nothing but an outer shell behind.” 
It is only thus that we can account for the 
preference of Cintra to the Alhambra, or for 
the amusing depreciution of Toledo—Toledo, 
the city which had for G. Becquer, the most 
successful of all European imitators of Edgar 
Poe, a weird and magic charm beyond that 
of all other Spanish towns. A _ strange 
instance of subjectivity in phonetics, as it 
appears to us, may be noted in the following 
sentences :— 
“The lan Portu, 
pleasant, ars oe Sut em nch of the Limousin 
type, being perhaps less stately but more 
melodious than the Spanish, . . . The 
Brazilians havefurther softened the Portuguese, 
just as the Hispano-Americans have done the 
Castilian ” (pp. 370-72). 
We can only explain these assertions on 
the hypothesis that the American ear (like 
that of the thorough-bred Londoner for aspi- 
rates) is unconscious of nasal sounds and of 
nasalisation. To all susceptible of this, even 
European Portuguese must seem hideous as 
compared with Spanish, and Brazilian Portu- 
guese is one of the most horribly nasal dialects 
to which we have ever listened, while Hispano- 
American and Peninsular Spanish are exactly 
parallel in this respect to American and 
native English. By following an Italian, De 
Amicis, instead of Spanish authorities, as he 
usually does, Mr, Harrison has been led into 
a few errors in his account of Fernan Caballero. 
We have also remarked instances of the minor 
confusions which are apt to arise when a 
tourist writes down the impressions of a too 
crowded day. Misprints are not uncommon, 
and there are turns of orthography and speech 
not usual on this side of the Atlantic. But 
these, if faults to be noted, are minor ones. 
Did space allow we could easily select many 
more passages for eulogistic comment than 
we could for blame. One word as to the 
form of the book, which is nearly identical 
with that of the well-known Tauchnitz series. 
We yield to none in liking for the thick paper 
and goodly type of the octavo for the desk or 
study ; but for a book of travels, to assist 
one’s appreciation on the spot, this smaller 
size ig more convenient both for the pocket 
and the portmanteau. How often have we, 
when packing, put aside with a sigh the 
volume which, but for its weight and size, we 
would so gladly have made our companion to 
the countries it describes! 

WENTWORTH WeExsTER, 
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Musée des Archives Départementales: Recueil 
de Facsimile Héliographiques de Documents 
tirés des Archives des Préfectwres, Mairies 
. Hospices. (Paris: Imprimerie Nation- 

e. 


Tue collection of one hundred and seventy 
documents from the archives of the depart- 
ments of France which is here presented in 


facsimile was selected for the purpose of 


illustrating the departmental registers which 
were laid before the public at the Paris Exhi- 
bition last year. The Commissioners of Ar- 
chives Départementales edit the present work 
—a large portfolio of photographie facsimiles, 
accompanied by a volume of explanatory 
texts and Introduction—which is produced 
with the sumptuousness that marks French 
Government publications of this class. The 
collection ranges over a period of ten centuries, 
from the eighth to the eighteenth, and consists 
chiefly of charters down to the fifteenth 
century, followed by autograph letters and 
other documents of later times. 

In their Introduction, the commissioners 
have pointed outthe most interesting features of 
the collection. Fifty-seven documents are dated 
before the close of the twelfth century, among 
which are + interesting specimens of the 
ancient national hand. A comparison of these 
deeds shows that progress in handwriting was 
not equal in different parts of the country. In 
this respect the South was behind the North ; 
just as one finds that the writing of one country 
is slower in its development than that of 
a neighbouring and more busy nation. 
Among others, the commissioners draw atten- 
tion to a charter of Hugh Capet, dated in 
998, the character of which is more archaic 
than might be expetted; a peculiarity which 
they account for, rather doubtfully, as an 
attempt to disguise the accession of a new 
race under the cloak of a respectable antiquity. 


Of documents in the French language, the | ( 


collection counts as many as fifteen of the 
thirteenth century, of which the oldest is 
dated in 1204, being in fact the most ancient 
charter in the vulgar tongue that has yet 
been brought to light. In the South, Pro- 
vencal words appear intermixed with the 
Latin text of a deed of the Count of Foix of 
about the year 1034. But for a charter 
written entirely in the Southern dialect we 
have to descend to 1160. Of the thirteenth 
century there are ten, of the fourteenth 
eentury four, documents. Among foreign 
languages, Greek appears in a charter of 
John I. Paleologus confirming privileges to 
the Narbonnais in 1346; and a trace of the 
study of that language in France in early 
times is found in a deed of Tours, of 939, to 
which the Archbishop Théotolon and Otbert 
the Deacon both subscribe their names in Greek 
characters. Of royal charters, the first of 
which is a deed by Charlemagne, there are 
many among the early specimens, being 
chiefly grants to monasteries. Less dignified, 
but more amusing, is one (No. 139) of 
Louis XI., who grants to the Abbey of Saint- 
Claude certain vineyards for the spiritual 
welfare of himself and members of his 
family, but specially to ensure the blessing of 
Heaven on the King’s stomach—“ pour la 
bonne disposicion de nostre estomac, que vin 
ne autres viandes ne nous y puissent nuyre, 
et que Vayons tous jours bien disposé.” In 
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the class of royal charters may be reckoned 
those of our Richard I. and Edward II., who 
make grants as Dukes of Normandy and 
Guienne ; and one of Berengaria, Richard’s 
widow, as Countess of Maine. The mortuary 
roll of Hugh, Abbot of Solignac, a.p. 1240-41, 
a specimen of those records which went the 
round of associated religious houses to solicit 
their prayers for the defunct, presents the 
different styles of writing in favour at different 
monasteries, in which the writers sometimes 
appear to have had a pleasure in making the 
contrast as startling as possible. Some 
curious local customs come to light, He who 
invented the penalty for female slander at 
Morville-sur-Seille was, indeed, a man of 
humour, Here, in 1232, any woman who 
took away the character of her female neigh- 
bour had to carry, en chemise, heavy stones 
round the church on Sunday, followed 
the while by the slandered woman armed 
with a whip. But if the latter laughed 
during the ceremony, she, alas! had to change 
places with the delinquent, At Bagnéres, in 
1260, it was the custom to bury the murderer 
alive under the body of his victim. Hugues 
de Bray, schoolmaster of the town of Decize 
in 1336, did not give perfect satisfaction to 
the parents of his pupils. Certain of them 
pray the Chapter of Nevers to relieve him of 
his office, for he has not gained the respect of 
his pupils—nay, on St. Nicholas’ Day he let 
them gamble at dice to the amount of twelve 
deniers, and now they have imbibed such a taste 
for the evil practice that they play in school, 
and, if he attempts to punish them, they pelt 
him with stones and stab him with their 
pens! Among the curiosities of the collec- 
tion may be noticed a survival of the ancient 
use of wax tablets in some accounts of Senlis 
written on that material in 1315. A specimen 
of ornamental weaving in the twelfth century 
which was described, in 1852, by M. Delisle 
in the Bibl. de ’ Ecole des Ohartes) occurs in 
the cord used to attach the seal to a charter 
of Richard Cour de Lion in 1190, In its 
substance are woven the letters which form 
the following verse :— 
*¢ Jo sui druerie, 

Ne me dunez mie. 

Ki nostre amur deseivre 

La mort pu[ist ja receivre],” 
or, in modern French, “ Je suis gage d’amour ; 
ne me donnez pas. Que celui qui séparera 
notre amour puisse recevoir la mort.” Among 
the autographs, those of Joinville and Joan 
of Arc will probably be thought the most 
interesting, although the editors think that 
the hand of the Maid had to be guided. The 
plates are beautifully executed by the Du- 
jardin process. Some of the larger ones must 
have offered considerable difficulties to the 
photographer, E. Maunpe THomPson, 








Hark Away : Sketches of Hunting, Ooaching, 
Fishing, Jc. Fc. By F. F. Whitehurst. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 


Fox-HunTERS have proverbially good appe- 
tites; they must possess equally good diges- 
tion if they can assimilate such literature as 
this. The bulk of the book consists of a 
record of certain runs of hounds which the 
writer witnessed last season, reprinted from 
the sporting papers in which they first 
appeared. It is only natural that hunters 
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should tell the story of their run at dinner, so 
they be merciful to those who do not hunt. 
Next day the interest of their narrative has 
passed, and, unless it somewhat resembles 
those few chases which have become historic 
in the records of fox-hunting, few care to hear 
of it again after the lapse of a week in the 
columns of a newspaper. But to print a 
whole volume of such runs a year afterwards, 
when they have become as shadowy as last 
winter’s chases of the Dartmoor Wish-hounds, 
is laying too sore a burden on poor human 
nature. Why should anyone dwell on some 
very ordinary runs of last year when horses 
are getting into condition and cub-hunting 
beginning for another season? No special 
interest attaches to the runs here described, 
save that Mr. Whitehurst went to their 
meets ; they are replete with no more varied 
incidents than—Found a fox at A . ran 
him to B——, killed or lost him at C——. 
An adept in hunting literature could turn out 
a’ thousand such narratives in a wonderfully 
short space of time. Skeleton runs might 
even be printed, and enthusiastic fox-hunters 
could fill in the names of the places for them- 
selves. Man is found existing as a hunter in 
the pleistocene age, but even the primitive 
folk of that period probably described their 
feats grammatically. The chronicler of these 
runs writes such sorry stuff as “one or two 
sportsmen who I met with,” and “one of my 
sons who I am training in the way he should 
go.” Apuleius in one or two cases certainly 
uses coram with a genitive; we should not 
like to be the school-boy who should show up 
“coram populi” in his exercise. But this 
passes muster with Mr. Whitehurst, “veteran’’ 
though he styles himself. 
When Will Wimble dined at the Knight’s 
on the huge jack which he had caught, the 
Spectator says, “ Upon our sitting down to it 
he gave us along account how he had hooked 
it, played with it, foiled it, and at length drew 
it out upon the bank, with several other parti- 
culars that lasted all the first course.’ This 
was venial compared with the verbosity of 
those writers who, winter by winter, report 
the doings of the different packs of fox- 
hounds. It was soon found out in this branch 
of literature that a catalogue of the places to 
which the hounds ran—Snob’s End, Mile 
Cross, and the like—palled upon the reader. 
Two expedients then presented themselves— 
either to describe the horses which ran, or 
their riders. Mr. Whitehurst combines both 
methods. No objection can be taken to the 
first of these. We suppose that hunting-men 
like to be told of Sunbeam or Student, to 
hear that they are “ as hard as nails,” “ have 
coats like satin,” are “ clinkers,” and the like. 
These may be the modern equivalents of 
Virgil’s “ ardua cervix, brevis alvus, obesaque 
terga.”’ Soon this, too, grows tedious. A 
stronger stimulant must be employed. This 
is found in recapitulating the noblemen and 
gentlemen who appeared at the meet, together 
with afew of the ladies, often with a com- 
pliment to their looks or their horsemanship. 
Hunting-folk, it seems, are so vacuous, or have 
so much idle time upon their hands, that they 
enjoy reading long lists of names; but what 
can be said of the taste which writes in a 
newspaper of one lady, “an elegant horse- 








or of another, “a very neat rider is the lady, 
who goes well to hounds, and is not wanting 
in perseverance?” It is somewhat trying to 
a reviewer, whatever hunting-men may think 
of it, to find the same run (and that a very 
commonplace one) described in two different 
chapters (pp. 98, 127). The Prince of Wales 
has lately been hunting, for the first time, 
with the Exmoor Stag-hounds. Several days 
with them are here described, which may 
amuse those who would know how the only 
wild red-deer in England are chased. 
Fishermen who are attracted by the title to 
take up this book are likely to be dis- 
appointed. Of its thirty-nine chapters one is 
given up to an account of pilchard-fishing off 
Penzance, and a sop is flung to trout-fishers 
at p. 229. At Farningham the writer learnt 
“that the prospects for the fly-fisher are more 
favourable than ever.” There is not another 
word bestowed on the gentle craft. 

For the rest, during frost the writer inspects 
the stables and horses belonging to several 
companies and associations for breeding and 
selling hunters. At one of these establish- 
ments we are told that “the box in which 
Stockwell stood is shown as an historical 
fact,” an enigma past ordinary comprehension. 
The manner in which the business and stock-in- 
trade of these companies are described savours 
too much of puffing to render any further 
notice of this part of the book desirable. 

Several chapters are devoted to the Coaching 

Club. Those who have never witnessed its 
meets may be gratified by them, but even 
enthusiasts can have too much of this descrip- 
tive writing. It is interesting to find an 
authority, however, stating that the price of 
good coach horses has more than doubled in 
the last fifty years. When the Brighton 
coach horses were sold at the end of last 
season, they produced £80 each on an average, 
and that during the dull period of the year. 
The farmers have had so much advice given 
them of late by their well-wishers that we 
hesitate to point out to them these remarks. 
Yet a practical farmer should be able to 
compete with a company in rearing horses, 
especially if the profits of the business at all 
resemble those in the following story of Mr. 
Whitehurst’s :— 
‘*A foreigner of distinction went the other 
day to a dealer, asking for a pair of steppers, 
and, wishing to make it understood that he 
required a perfect match, he threw down a pair 
of exquisite kid gloves, saying, ‘ You under- 
stand me, they must be comme ¢d, and I do not 
care what money I shall pay for them.’ ‘ What 
did you do for that particular customer?’ I 
a of the dealer. ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘I 
picked up two very nice-looking horses for 
£250, and sold them to him for £600.” 

But here we gladly part from these sketches, 
which need no very cordial welcome on their 
reappearance within two covers after the 
fashion of a book. They have few merits 
and many faults. “We can ride hunting over 
and over again very contentedly with Sir 
Roger’s hare-hounds, or with Squire Laving- 
ton and with Lord Chiltern and the Brake 
Fox-hounds ; but after Mr. Whitehurst’s 
monotonous records of hunting prowess, we 
close the book, and murmur, 


‘* Aut tineas pasces taciturnus inertes, 
Aut fugies Uticam aut vinctus mitteris [lerdam.” 





woman and a grand performer across country,” 


NEW NOVELS. 


The Afghan Knife. By Robert Armitage 
Sterndale. 3 vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


Our Bohemia. By Mabel Collins. 3 vols, 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

The Cure of Souls. By J. Maclaren Cobban. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


The Breton Mills: a Romance. By Charles 
J. Bellamy. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 


Under the Bells: a Romance. By Leonard 
Kip. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Mr. StERNDALE expands the title of his book 
in the running head-lines to 4 Stroke with 
an Afghan Knife; but as the knife does not 
appear at all till the third volume, and is 
then employed in an event which affects only 
two of the secondary characters of the book, 
and not those who play the chief parts, the 
name has not been happily chosen. Grace 
Lufton: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny, would 
have much better expressed the nature of the 
story, which has a few introductory scenes in 
Florence, and thence moves to India, where it 
continues to the close save for an episodical 
chapter thrown in at the very end, and deal- 
ing with events eighteen years later. It is as 
a novel of Indian life that the story must be 
judged ; and though Mr. Sterndale cannot be 
fairly ranked with Col. Meadows Taylor, 
and has not given us a book exhibiting such 
intimate local knowledge or such originality 
as Mr. Allardyce’s City of Sunshine, yet he 
has done his work on the whole vigorously 
and readably. He has chosen Berar as the 
theatre of nearly all his Indian scenes, and 
has freely adapted to his purpose various 
episodes of the Mutiny, so that in a general 
way, though without attempted precision in 
details, his Nawab Syed Ali seems to answer 
to Nana Sahib—or, perhaps to his agent, 
Azim ullah Khan—and his Rani of Asalghur to 
the Rani of Jhansi, whose very name, indeed, 
Lakshmi Bai, he confers on his fictitious 
Rajpoot princess. The English station 
characters are well drawn, though scarcely 
with the vividness that meets us in Chronicles 
of Dustypore; but the chief pains have been 
taken with two native personages, who are 
assigned only subordinate parts in the plot, 
but are more individualised than the re- 
mainder. Bothof them are Mohammedans— 
the one a deputy-magistrate, rogue, traitor, 
and pakka badmash all round; the other a 
soldierly, honest, Wahabi fanatic. Mr. 
Sterndale seems to have a greater knowledge 
of, and interest in, the Indian Moslems than 
he has with regard to the Brahminical popu- 
lation ; and part of his book is taken up with 
a defence of the Wahabis, as being, from 
their principles of strict obedience to the 
Koran, less likely than ordinary Mussulmans 
to raise the Jihad, or Holy War, against the 
tolerant English rule. His last chapter is 
highly anti-Russian, and depicts two of his 
characters as fighting on the Turkish side in 
the late war; but he does not make very clear 
how the Ottoman rule in Europe is better for 
its subjects than the Moghul one would have 
been for India had the Emperor of Delhi 
succeeded in expelling the English in 1857. 
The book has been carelessly read for press, 
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hical errors, such, for example, as “ Haioun- 
Tai’ for “‘ Hatim-Tai ” in one place, though 
the name elsewhere appears correctly. 


Our Bohemia is a collection of about a dozen 
short tales and sketches, of which only two 
have any connexion whatever with the social 
Bohemia, and even that merely indirect. 
They have, one and all, a somewhat crude and 
unfinished character, more as if the writer had 
not cared to work them up, than as if she 
could not have done so had it been her 

leasure. One or two of the sketches, not 
feing strictly tales, but more fanciful attempts 
at embodying certain vague ideas of spirit- 
thought, are curiously like some now quite 
forgotten pieces of the same kind by John 
Sterling, which there is little probability that 
Miss Collins has ever seen ; but the best item 
in the whole three volumes, to our mind, is the 
first of all, because it has a clearly defined 
motive. It represents the alienation which 
seizes hold of the promised husband of an 
actress of amiable character and unspotted life 
on seeing her act a male part, that of a bored 
and vicious young nobleman, with such vivid- 
-ness of personation that he is unable to believe 
that she is not revealing evil in herself which 
he had never suspected, and therefore breaks 
with her. This, though but in outline, is a 
really vigorous sketch ; but the others, albeit 
none is without some cleverness, lack its 
merit. 


Mr. Cobban’s name has been hitherto un- 
known in literature, but the book which forms 
his maiden effort is of considerable promise, 
and has much pith and raciness. The sto 
is of an energetic vicar, aided by a not less 
diligent, but far less intelligent and sympa- 
thetic, curate, coming into a long-neglected 
rural parish, where the small-farming and 
labouring class is sunk in coarse vacuity and 
ignorance. The curate’s one panacea is to 
get everybody to church, which he expects to 
work as a charm in despite of a dull mumbled 
service, and a yet duller sermon, couched in a 
dialect perfectly unintelligible to the sluggish 
and wholly untaught hearers. The vicar, con- 
trariwise, has a higher view of things, and is 
altogether formed of finer clay’; but even he does 
not understand his flock, and carries into his 
dealings with them too much of the spirit of 
his former calling as an officer who has to do 
with mutinous privates, instead of that of a 
physician trying to cure refractory patients 
against their own will. In its degree, and allow- 
ing for quite other surroundings, the conception 
recals that of Edgar Tryan in George Eliot’s 
Janet’s Repentance, and this impression is 
deepened by the really excellent dialogue, in 
which the thoughts and language of peasants 
are given as we have seen them nowhere else 
save in George Eliot, not even in Mr. Hardy’s 
novels; and with some passages which dis- 
play genuine humour, disclosing that under- 
current of pathos which the truest humour 
always contains. The book is by no means 
perfect of its kind, and the conclusion in par- 
ticular is weak in comparison with the earlior 
part, besides being somewhat huddled up, and 
with some rather hazy pathology introduced. 
rms the merits far outweigh any such minor 

elects. 


The Breton Mills isa story of American, 
not of Armorican, life, and “Breton” is a 


family name, not a topographical one. Its 
chief interest for English readers lies in 
showing that the strife between labour and 
capital is as embittered, and the economical 
problems involved as intricate, as here in 
England, despite the presence across the 
Atlantic of several conditions which might 
reasonably be expected to modify the whole 
question seriously. The politicians in this 
country who suppose that a wider franchise, 
a@ more generally diffused education, a 
superior adaptiveness on the part of the 
artisan class, a levelling of those feudal 
barriers which still divide various social 
grades from each other, and the removal of 
legal checks in dealing with property, chiefly 
as regards the transfer and acquisition of 
land, would end the quarrel here, may learn 
from the pages of Zhe Breton Mills that all 
these advantages, even though capped by the 
existence of still practically unlimited free 
soil, easily obtained, as an outlet for the 
surplus population of any State in the Union, 
do not seem to relax the tension one whit. 
So far, in giving what seem on the whole 
truthful sketches of New England factory-life 
as it now is, and that quite unlike what one 
has heard and read of Lowell, the book has a 
certain interest and value. But viewed from 
its personal side, and as a story of society, it 
is peculiarly offensive, and exhibits a curiously 
debased moral tone, albeit quite unconsciously. 
An outline of the plot will show what we 
mean. At the outset, we find the young heir 
of the Breton Mills betrothed to a very 
beautiful girl, daughter of a rich widower, 


Ty | but who rather passively tolerates than 


returns her lover’s passionate attachment. 
He is much interested in the condition of 
the factory hands—or “help,” as it seems the 
New England phrase is—and goes to hear an 
itinerant agitator speak at ameeting. He is 
much attracted by the man’s physical beauty 
and intense earnestness, of which he speaks to 
Bertha Ellingsworth, the young lady in ques- 
tion. She, a soulless sensualist of the com- 
paratively inactive and refined type—in short, 
a milch-cow kind of woman, albeit the writer 
heaps every epithet of admiration on her to 
conciliate the reader’s good-will—conceives a 
passion for this man at first sight, and her 
conquest is completed by his saving her from 
a mad dog, whereupon she suggests to him 
that he may kiss her as his reward. She 
elopes with Curran on the very day fixed for 
her marriage with Philip Breton; and the 
next stage in the narrative is that her father 
at once marries her maid, a handsome factory 
girl of the actively sensual and tigress kind, 
who had offered herself to Curran and been 
rejected, and thirsts thenceforward for revenge 
on her former mistress for having won his love. 
After atime, Bertha Ellingsworth turns up 
again, bearing her maiden name, and goes back 
to her father’s house, to be sought again in 
marriage by Philip Breton, master of the 
mills by his father’s death, and economic 
regenerator of the operatives. Her step- 
mother lets him know that she has a child by 
Curran living, but the knowledge of her 
seeming disgrace makes no difference to him, 
and he presses his suit, asking her only if there 
be any legal barrier to divide them. She 
declares there is not, and the marriage takes 





been legally married to Curran, but, when 
sated with him and tired of his unchanging 
affection, had privately applied to a disrepu- 
table attorney to procure her a divorce without 
giving her husband any notice, and, on re- 
ceiving the document, coolly abandoned him 
and her child. But she has been cheated 
with a forged document purporting to be a 
divorce granted by the court in Utah—there 
are, by-the-by, thousands such illegally issued, 
though genuine otherwise, by that very court 
—and her stepmother, with two other persons, 
actuated by greed, one of them being the 
attorney in question, tells Breton that she is 
guilty of bigamy, and is liable to imprison- 
ment as a felon by the State laws. He 
shelters her from all knowledge of the fact, 
and, in order to secure her, sells his interest 
in the mills and prepares to start for Europe. 
Warning is given to the deserted husband, 
who gives chase to the carriage in which 
Breton and Bertha are driving to catch the 
train which meets the steamer, and is killed 
by a fall from the horse he is riding. The 
two get safely to Europe, and Breton at last 
wins the love of the callous strumpet who 
has so infatuated him; while the author evi- 
dently thinks that he has composed a moral 
and beautiful tale, with an edifying close, 
which is that Breton keeps the secret of 
Bertha’s marriage to himself being invalid, 
to avoid hurting her feelings, while she leaves 
her baby, so far as we hear, to chance 
charity thenceforward. 

Mr. Kip’s romance is of a much less objec- 
tionable kind. It is a story of an old family 
feud between two great French houses, and 
its scene lies in and round the cathedral of 
a city of Guienne during the reign of 
Francis I., a date fixed by the mention of 
Lionardo da Vinci’s visit, though the writer 
professes to leave it indeterminate. He has 
taken a good deal of pains with his nar- 
rative, but by a hundred various indications 
shows that he has not any sufficient know- 
ledge of the time and place with which he is 
dealing, and thus constantly fails in local 
colour, It will suffice to exemplify this defect 
by saying that he introduces a “ Grand Duke 
of Mantua” into the story, and traces up 
the feud between the houses of Courtrai and 
De Martelle to a quarrel between Grimoald de 
Courtrai and Ebroinde Martelle in the presence 
of King Clovis and Queen Clotilde about six 
hundred years before the introduction of sur- 
names. Again, though it is true enough that 
there is more likeness than difference between 
human beings in all ages, nevertheless the mode 
of expressing the very same feelings varies from 
age to age; and Mr. Kip has made his early 
sixteenth-century characters think and tall 
after the fashion of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century. That his diction should 
be a little stilted here and there is, perhaps, 
not unpardonable in what is professedly a 
mediaeval romance; but he entertains a pre- 
judice against the harmless words a and the, 
whose frequent absence where the eye looks 
naturally for them is designed to make the 
style quaint, but succeeds only in making it 
ungrammatical. Apart from these faults, 
however, there are some good descriptive pas- 

es in the story; notably the account 
of the deformed artist-priest, and the closing 





| place. It turns out, however, that she had 





scenes, when Loys de Martelle is driven to 
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sanctuary after the chance-medley homicide 
of Arnulf de Courtrai, his friend, and brother 
of his betrothed. 

Rriomarp F. Litrireparez. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Abraham Lincoln, By Charles G. Leland. 
(Marcus Ward and Co.) The publishers of the 
series of handy volumes known as ‘“‘ The New 
Plutarch” are cosmopolitan in their selection 
of subjects. From ‘‘ Judas Maccabaeus” to 
‘‘ Abraham Lincoln” is a wide stretch, both 
eographical and chronological. If another 
Biography of the late President of the United 
States were necessary, the task could not have 
fallen into better hands, for Mr. Leland gives 
usin this compact little volume, in plain and 
simple language, probably all that it will ever 
be necessary or important to know concerning 
the extraordinary career of a by no means ex- 
traordinary man, whose immediate notoriety 
was the result of accident, but who, owing to 
the momentous events of his official life, and 
far more to its shocking termination and its 
sequences, has been elevated into an historical 
character of great importance. It is to Mr. 
Leland’s credit that he does not claim for his 
hero the attribute of greatness, in any sense, 
but contents himself with the declaration that 
‘*he was always simply and truly a good man.” 
This, few, if any, will be disposed to deny. 
But, if the biographies of all good men, or all 
men as good as he, were to be written, the 
British Museum and our other libraries would 
be taxed beyond their capacities for their 
accommodation. That Lincoln’s biography 
should be written, and well written, may be 
conceded, for the reasons already stated, 
and, so far at least as this country is con- 
cerned, Mr. Leland’s volume may ‘be safely 
accepted as the standard authority on the 
subject. The very brief account of Lincoln’s 
nomination as the presidential candidate, 
although perhaps technically correct, does not 
reveal the real secret of it. That he was not 
the choice of the people is proved by the fact 
that at the election, although he received a much 
larger number of votes than either of the other 
candidates, the combined majority against him 
reached nearly a million of votes. Mr. Seward 
was the favourite candidate of his party; but it 
was well known that, if he were nominated, 
the Democratic party, North and South, would 
unite upon a candidate, and his defeat be 
rendered certain. 
quietly eliminated from the list, and Mr. Lincoln 
selected, really as a man of so little importance 
that he could be sacrificed without any com- 
punctions of party conscience. No one believed 
in the possibility of his election, and least of all 
the Democratic party itself, which, having a 
Gomestic feud to settle, deemed this a fitting 
and safe opportunity, and so put two candidates, 
Douglas and Breckenridge, in the field. Their 
combined vote reached upwards of two millions, 
which, if given to either candidate alone, would 
have defeated Lincoln by nearly 300,000 votes. 
These are details, however, which no biographer 
of Lincoln has thought it worth while to record, 
and they are of no consequence so far as his 
subsequent career is concerned. That no 
one, at that juncture, could have more success- 
fully steered the ship of State through its perilous 
voyage may be safely conceded. Somewhat 
paradoxically, it is probable that his very want 
of statesmanship made him the best practical 
statesman of the day. His memory deserves to 
be perpetuated, and Mr. Leland’s little book will 
help todoit. The portrait which is given is the 
best and most characteristic we have ever seen 
of the Martyr-President. 


Mr. Ournow bases his claim to be accepted 
as the author of a satisfactory English History 


Mr. Seward was therefore | P 


for Schools (Philip and Son) upon ‘his own 
long experience as a teacher.” It is evident that 
this experience has stood him in some stead, 
He knows how to condense his narrative, not 
by running over an infinite number of small 
points, but by picking out a few important 
oints to which he wishes to direct attention. 

nfortunately, he has only got up his subject 
instead of knowing it. Not only is it evident 
that he has no conception of the real meaning 
of the social changes which he knows only from 
the outside, but he makes extraordinary slips 
in ordinary matters of fact. He tells us, for 
example (p. 11), that the Teutonic races in 
general, and the English in particular, were 
called Franks; that the Danes (p. 20) spoke 
the same language as the English. Still more 
odd is Mr. Curnow’s account of the causes 
which led to the execution of Charles I. The 
second civil war, which most people believe to 
have had a great deal to do with the matter, is 
not even mentioned. We are told that the 
army clamoured for the King’s death, then that 
‘a Parliament sat ’—whether the Long Parlia- 
ment or some other does not appear—‘‘ which 
decreed that the King should ‘4 brought to 
trial.’’ The decree, however, whatever its con- 
stitutional effect may have been, appears to 
have been entirely useless, as it was necessary 
to apply Pride’s Purge ‘in order to ensure the 
passing of a Bill to this effect.” 


Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1708-14. Pre- 
pared by Joseph Redington, <" The best that 
can be said of the state of the English army in 
the reign of Queen Anne is that it was better 
than the French. The payments to the officers 
were always in arrear, at one time nearly two 
years overdue. The “undertakers” for bread 
and bread wagons found equal difficulty in 
obtaining their remittances. Dr. Robinson, 
afterwards well known as one of the plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Treaty of Utrecht, was ready 
to sink under his great necessities. He could 
get no money from the Crown, and all his reward 
for thirty years’ service was a ‘‘ poor preben- 
dary” at Canterbury. The agent for the 
prisoners of war at Plymouth was in such want 
of money that he proposed to open the prison 
doors and let the captives free. Their charge 
was £20 a day; he had not twenty shillings in 
the world, no one would lend him a shilling, 
and his feelings taught him that the prisoners 
should not be kept in constraint to starve. This 
general want of pence produced many sugges- 
tions for increasing the revenue. One economist 
roposed a tax on bachelors, another a duty on 
journeymen tailors, a third on bachelors, mar- 
ried men not having children, and diversions. 
In spite of the poverty of the country, the 
Lords of the Treasury were reer food for 
future antiquaries in the publication of succes- 
sive volumes of Rymer’s Foedera. The ruinous 
condition of the Government records seems to 
have attracted considerable notice. Bentley’s 
memorial forthe arrears of his salary as Keeper 
of her Majesty's Library was minuted—‘‘ Enquire 
whether there be a perfect catalogue of the 
Queen’s Library, both books and manuscripts.” 
In1709-10 Addison became Keeper of the Records 
in the Birmingham Tower in Ireland. His first 
thought was for an arrangement of the papers, 
his second for a suitable salary. The claims of 
William Paterson, the founder of the Bank of 
England, and the merits of William Penn, are 
set forth in the pages of these Treasury papers. 
The petition of Charles Povey, who had set on 
foot a halfpenny post, and the proposal of Dr. 
Maynwaring for purifying foreign goods, are 
for very different reasons among the most 
curious papers calendared in this series. We 
think that W. Delaum (p. 67), who proposed to 
increase the reyenue by a general insurance of 
house property against fire, is a misprint for 
Delaune, and that Kingsmore (p. 99) should be 





Kingswear. 


A Bibliography of the Writings of Charles 
pcre by J wee a (Eseries), sensaiiia a 

eat variety of details regarding the several 
etiliipe of Lis works not contained in the 
sketch which forms part of the Dickens Diction. 
ary by Messrs. Pierce and Wheeler. The list of 
the publications which begins this pamphlet of 
viii.—88 pages is a classified, not a chronological, 
one, and is divided into ‘‘ Chief Works of Fic- 
tion,” ‘*‘Minor Works of Fiction,” ‘‘ Miscel- 
laneous Works,” ‘‘ Christmas Books,” and 
‘*Christmas Numbers.” This is all very well, 
and of course the dates can be picked out oné 
by one, or be found in Forster's Life of Dickens ; 
but we ought to have had it in addition here 
also. Beside the usual detailsas to the original 
form and circumstances of publication, and as to 
each re-issue down to the present time, to be 
looked for in any work ef the sort, there is also 
information about the rise in price of the | 
editions, some account of plagiaristic titles an 
continuations, of the periodicals which Dickens 
edited, of the biographies which have appeared, 
and a quantity of miscellaneous ana occupyin 
the last five-and-twenty pages, among whi 


ay 3 be specified a number of poetical addresses 
to Dickens, including pieces by Father Prout, 
Sir T. N. Talfourd, Mrs. Norton, Thomas Hood, 


and Bret Harte. The particulars are thus very 


independent literary pretensions, is likely to 
prove a standard of reference for its special 
topic. 


Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. XLVILI. (Murray.) The most important 
paper in the present volume is undoubtedly 
Oapt. W. J. Gill’s account of his travels in 
Western China and on the eastern borders of 
Tibet—the journey for which he recently 
received one of the Society’s gold medals. The 
paper is accompanied by valuable and elaborate 
tables of astronomical, hypsometric, and other 
observations, as well as a very full itinerary; 
extending to fifty-seven pages of small type 
The route-map of Capt. Gils journey, which 
has been reduced with great care by the Society's 
draughtsman from the traveller's original draw- 
ings, collated with other material, is an excellent 
one, and the information therein will be found 
of the greatest use for remedying the short- 
comings of our existing maps. The paper next 
in order and importance is an account of the 
geographical results of Sir D. Forsyth’s mission 
to hgar, by Capt. H. Trotter, another 
engineer officer and gold medallist of the 
Society. This paper is illustrated by a capital 
map of Central Asia, which gives the country 
as far as Peshawur on the south-west. Other 
good papers in the volume are Mr. Seebohm’s 
‘* Visit to the Valley of the Yenisei,” Mr. St. 
Vincent Erskine’s ‘‘Journeys in Southern 
Mozambique” in 1873-76, Mr. A. O. Bailie’s 
‘* Report on the General Features of the Interior 
of South Africa between Barkly and Gubulu- 
wayo,” and Mr. Delmar Morgan’s ‘‘The Old 
Channels of the Lower Oxus.” The paucity of 
maps in the volume before us, as compared with 
those of former years, is very noticeable, there 
being only two small maps in addition to those 
particularised above. This change, however, 
is no doubt attributable to the liberal manner 
in which the Monthly Record of Geography is 
illustrated. As we gave in a recent issue a few 
statistics regarding the present position of the 
French Geographical Society, it will be interest- 
ing to note in conclusion that, according to thé 
list — to the Journal, the Royal Geo: 
graphical Society now consists of eight honorary 
members, fifty-eight honorary corresponding 
members, and 3,337 fellows. 


Home Oomforts: a Book of Useful Facts for 
Housekeepers (Ward, Lock and Co.), seems to 
have reached its sixtieth thousand, and may 





therefore dispense with much recommendation 
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from us. Itcontains a great number of valuable 
hints on very varied topics ; but its distinguish- 
ing peculiarity appears to be that it regards 
gelatine with the same favour with which the 
teetotallers, who we see are about to celebrate 
their jubilee, regard water, though the modern 
specific can scarcely allege the high authority 
of Pindar. 

Tne tenth volume of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Colonial Institute, which has just been 
published (Sampson Low and Co.), contains the 
text of the one read at the nine ordina 
meetings of the session of 1878-79, together wit 
a report of the discussions thereon. The most 
noteworthy among these papers are that by 
Signor D’ Albertis, on ‘‘New Guinea: its Fitness 
for Colonisation,”’ and Prof. Owen’s, on “‘ The 
Extinct Animals of the British Colonies.” 
Considerable interest also attaches to Mr. Alex. 
Rogers’ paper on ‘‘ Life in India,” and to 
portions of Mr. John Noble’s ‘‘ Observations 
on British South Africa.” From the Report 
of the Council we gather that the Institute 
is making very satisfactory progress, no 
fewer than 215 fellows having joined it in 
the last year; of these, however, 119 are 
non-resident. The total number of fellows 
now reaches 873, and it may be hoped that the 
financial position of the Institute will soon 
warrant its establishment in a permanent home 
ofits own. The Council have under considera- 


tion, we observe the question of awarding” 


medals for conspicuous service in or to our 
Colonial or Indian Empire, such expression in- 
cluding personal bravery and any important 
invention or discovery, whether scientific or 
geographical. In conclusion, we would call the 
attention of other societies to a very useful 
feature in the volume before us, viz., the list of 
contents of all volumes previously issued, as 
the adoption of such a plan as this in the publi- 
cations of learned societies would materially 
facilitate research. 


Messrs. WARD AND Lock have brought out 
a new edition of their Sabbath Bells chimed by 
the Poets. In spite of its somewhat affected 
title, this volume deserves the success it has 
attained. Independently of their technical 
merits, the drawings by Mr. Birket Foster— 
which have been engraved on wood and printed 
in colours by Mr. Edmund Evans—cannot fail 
to give rg gore by the reminiscences 
which they will awaken and the associations 
which every reader will connect with them; 
while the selection of ‘‘chimes” from the 
English poets is, on the whole, judicious and 
fairly representative. But how came Words- 
worth, pre-eminently the poet of the affections, 
to be omitted ? Surely, to go no further, these 
characteristic lines might have found a place :— 

“‘ Whether men sow or reap the fields, 

ivine monition Nature yields, 
That not by bread alone we live, 
Or what a hand of flesh can give; 
That every day should leave some part 
Free for a sabbath of the heart : 
So shall the seventh be truly blest, 
From morn to eve, with hallowed rest.” 


Le Mahométanisme en Chine et dans le Turke- 
stan oriental is the title of a valuable work by 
the French Oonsul-General, M. de Thiersant, 
lately published by Leroux in two volumes. 

rom a literary point of view the book is cer- 
tainly deficient in many ways. It is very 
wordy, repeats the same information too often, 
lacks method and arrangement, and altogether is 
Wanting in style, directness, and order. Still 
it contains a great deal of important matter, 
and deserves the careful study, not merely of 
Orientalists, but of all who take any interest in 
- future of Asia. In spite of all we have 

eard about the Panthay insurrection, the 
ohammedan province of Eastern Turkestan 
(now Chinese territory again), and the rest, it 








will probably be news to most people that there 
are some twenty millions of Moslems in China ; 
that they are a fine, energetic, progressive race, 
distinct from the rest of the Chinese, and re- 
taining traces of their mixed origin and their 
Arab blood; and that these strangers, who for 
twenty years held the whole power of the 
Celestial Empire in check, are likely to play the 
premier réle in the future drama of Chinese 
politics. M. de Thiersant’s book, with all its 
faults and redundancies, is full of startling in- 
formation of this kind, which seems to be as 
true as it is astonishing to the ayerage-minded 
general reader. 


Blackie’s Education Manual. (Blackie and 
Son.) This manual is intended to be an annual 
publication, and promises to be a useful one. 
It comprises the text of the official Code; the 
principal departmental letters of the year which 
bear on the interpretation of its provisions and 
on the general administration of the Educa- 
tion Act; lists of training colleges and of 
Her Majesty’s inspectors; the Syllabus of 
Examination for Certificates; copies of the last 
papers of gage and some useful hints, 
drawn up by an elementary teacher of much 
experience, designed for the guidance of those 
who desire to obtain recognition as teachers by 
the Education Department. These various 
particulars are not otherwise easily accessible 
except in the form of a bulky Blue-book, and 
Messrs. Blackie are doing a service to a large 
class of teachers, both in esse and in posse, by 
bringing them together in so compendious a 
form and at so moderate a price. 


The Educational Code of the Prussian Nation 
in its Present Form. (OC. Kegan Paul and | 
The English public is, as a rule, very il 
informed as to the system of instruction in use 
in Prussia, but has a vague notion that a 
minute and somewhat pitiless and pedantic 
set of rules fetters the action both of teachers 
and of the people in that country. The trans- 
lator has therefore done well in this little book 
to present, in a clear and succinct form, the 
actual regulations affecting the primary schools, 
the gymnasia, the universities, and technical 
academies. The latest of these regulations, 
those introduced by the law of 1872, affect many 
details which are just now of special interest 
in our own country—e.g., compulsory attend- 
ance, the curriculum both of the People’sSchools 
and of the Real Schools, and the provision for 
granting professional diplomas to teachers. 
Those who desire information on these points 
will find it set forth with all needful fullness 
and exactness, but in a very concise shape, in 
this little book. 

Child and Child Nature. By the Baroness 
Marenholtz-Biilow. Translated by Alice M. 
Christie. (W. Swan Sonnenschein and ve 
The name of the authoress of this book is wel 
known to all students of German educational 
literature as that of one of Frébel’s most affec- 
tionate and enthusiastic disciples, and as one of 
the most skilful expositors of the theory of what 
is called the Kindergarten system of infant 
training. Miss Christie has made an admirable 
and very readable translation of the Baroness’s 
later work, and has evidently acquired, in the 
performance of her task, considerable sympathy 
with that system and an insight into its most 
important principles. The book will be of special 
value to those who desire a more exact know- 
ledge of Frébel and his work than is to be 
gained fromthesomewhat meagreand superficial 
Kindergarten manuals which have been lately 
published in England. 

WE have received the Transactions and Pro- 
ceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the 
Library Association, a very handsome volume 
of about 200 pages small folio, printed at the 
Ohiswick Press. Beside the reports of the 
first year’s work of the association it contains 





no less than twenty-one papers, with extensive 
tabular appendices and a full abstract of the 
discussions at Oxford. The papers are for the 
most part upon practical subjects, which are 
handled in a very practical manner. Titles 
such as ‘‘ Practical Points in the Preparation of 
a General Catalogue of English Literature,” 
‘Is a Printed Catalogue of the British Museum 
Se ” and still more, papers on ‘‘ The 

cliffe Iron Book-case,” ‘‘ Indicators,” ‘‘ The 
Demy Book-scale,” ‘‘The Filing of News- 
papers,” &c., &c., speak for themselyes. Even 
when the subject offers scope for historical 
treatment, this, if it appears at all, as in 
the Rey. H. E. Reynolds’ elaborate paper on 
‘*Cathedral Libraries” and Prof. Acland’s on 
‘The Radcliffe Library,” is kept in subordina- 
tion. Something of a professedly ‘ philoso- 
phical” and ‘‘aesthetic” element indeed is 
contributed by Dr. Seligmann’s paper on ‘‘ The 
Signification of Libraries, Past and Present.” 
The ponderous Teutonic title, however, rather 
overweighs the trite erudition and commonplace 
observations of which the paper consists, and it is 
therefore not in too violent contrast to the prac- 
tical character of the volume, There is a more 
vague and unpractical air about Mr. Axon’s 
paper on ‘‘ Professorships of Fwver se 
which, though very well written, hardly touches 
its professed subject. The very extensive and 
carefully compiled tables at the end of the 
volume are not the least valuable part of it, 
They consist of elaborate returns as to the 
cathedral libraries, containing information 
under twenty-three heads, and compiled by Mr. 
Reynolds. Mr. Shore follows with a tabular 
list of old parochial libraries in England and 
Wales, running to nine ages, and recording 
their character and condition. Mr. W. H 
Alnutt, of the Bodleian, adds to his paper on 
“ Printers and Printing in the Provincial Towns 
of England and Wales ” a ‘‘ Table of Places with 
their Earliest Specimens of Typography.” These 
tables contain a vast amount of information 
which has never hitherto been brought together. 
The volume is ‘‘ crowned” by a very extensive 
Index compiled by Mr. Tedder, which seems to 
us to be the very ne plus ultra of indexing. 
Altogether this is a volume which, alike to the 
practical librarian and to those interested in 
libraries, must prove indispensable. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. O. Kecan Pavt anp Oo. announce 
for early publication in one large quarto yolume 
Songs from the Published Works of Alfred 
Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet Laureate, with Musical 
Accompaniments. Among the names of com- 
posers who contribute to the collection will be 
found those of Messrs. Arthur Sullivan, 
Gounod, Otto Goldschmidt, Sir Herbert 
Oakeley, Sir J. Benedict, Messrs. Joachim, 
Blumenthal, Stanford, &. Mr. W. G. Cusins, 
Pegg of the Philharmonic Society, acts as 
itor. 


TuE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge will publish in October, in their series of 
‘* Early Chroniclers of Europe,” England, by 
James Gairdner, and France, by Gustave Mas- 
son; and in that of “The Fathers for English 
Readers,” Gregory the Great, by the Rev. J. 
Barmby; Saint Ambrose, by the Rey. Dr. RB. 
Thornton; Saint Basil the Great, by the Rev. 
R. Travers Smith; and The Venerable Bede, by 
the Rev. G. F. Browne. They also announce 
The Gallican Church, by the Rev. Julius Lloyd; 
Great English Churchmen, by W. H. Davenport 
Adams; Military Religious Orders of the Middle 
Ages, by the Rey. F. O. Woodhouse; and 
Narcissus: a Tale of Early Christian Times, by 
the Rey. W. Boyd Carpenter. 


Mr. Nassau Senror’s Conversations with 
Distinguished Persons during the Second Empire, 
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from 1860 to 1863, edited by his daughter, 
Mrs. Simpson, is in_the press, and will be 
published by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett. 


Messrs. OC. KeGan Pavt anv Oo. will publish 
this autumn New Poems, by Mr. Edmund W. 
Gosse; Lyrics and Idylis, with other Poems, by Mr. 
E. ©. Stedman; Gottlob, et cetera, by Mr. William 
Young; The Girdle Legend of Prato, by Canon 
Jenkins ; The Truce of God, ~* Mr. William 
Stevens ; A Life's Idylis, by Mr. Hugh Conway ; 
Verses and Translations, by Dr. Lowndes ; and a 
volume of verse by “A Farmer,” who has 
devoted to poetry some of the many “wet 
days” which have lately interfered with agri- 
culteral pursuits. 

Mr. D. KEennepy, Jun., author of Colonial 


Travel, has in the press a work entitled, 
Kennedy at the Cape. 


Tue title of Major Serpa Pinto’s work 
describing his journey across Africa is The 
King’s Rifle; from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
aeross Unknown Countries. It is derived from 
the fact that, on his departure for his expedi- 
tion, the King of Portugal presented him with 
his own rifle, a weapon valued at £500. As an 
indication of the perilous nature of the journey 
it may be mentioned that, of the entire force 
composing the expedition, and numbering over 
100, only two or three survived, the rest 
having been destroyed by savages, wild beasts, 
fever, &c. 


Tue Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres gives notice that the Louis Fould Prize, 
endowed by the founder with the sum of 
20,000 frs., will be awarded for the first time in 
1881. The subject is The History of the Arts 
of Design down to the Age of Pericles. By ‘‘ the 
arts of design” are meant sculpture, painting, 
engraving, architecture, as well as the indus- 
trial arts in their relations to them. The works 
sent in for this competition will be submitted 
to a committee of five, three of whom will be 
members of the Academy of Inscriptions, one a 
member of the Academy of Sciences, and one of 
the Academy of Fine Arts. The competition is 
not limited to French subjects. 


Messrs. CHATTO AND WINDUs’s list of an- 
nouncements for the coming season will comprise 
an important fine-art publication in imperial 
octavo, with 147 fine wood engravings (uniform 
with Chatto’s History of Wood Engraving); The 
Early Teutonic, lialian, and French Masters, trans- 
lated and edited from the Dohme series by A. 
H. Keane, M.A.I.; Rowlandson the Caricaturist, 
a selection from his works, with anecdotal de- 
scriptions of his famous caricatures, and a sketch 
of his Life, Times, and Contemporaries, with 
400 illustrations in facsimile from his works, 
by Joseph Grego, author of the Life of Gillray; 
Dr. Brewer's new dictionary, The Reader's 
Handbook of Allusions, References, Plots, and 
Stories; a new work by Mr. Swinburne, A 
Study of Shakespeare in Three Periods; Eliza- 
bethan Demonology, by T. Alfred Spalding; 
The Marquess Wellesley: a Sketch from Life, 
by Mr. McOullagh Torrens, M.P.; a new 
edition of Thornbury’s Haunted London, re- 
vised by Edward Walford, M.A., with 
Fairholt’s illustrations; A Handbook of 
Pottery and Porcelain, by Hodder M. Westropp; 
Travel and Trout in the Antipodes, by «Red 
Spinner” (Wm. Senior); The Philosophy of 

andwriting, with facsimiles of 134 auto- 
graphs; A Year’s Work in Garden and Green- 
house for Amateur Gardeners, by George Glenny ; 
a new volumeof Hunting Sketches in Tents, 
by George Bowers; and new novels by Justin 

cOarthy, Mrs. Lynn Linton, Charles Gibbon, 
and Ouida. 


The Habitation in Relation to Health, by Prof. 


F. S. B. Frangois de Chaumont, is the latest 
addition to the ‘‘Manuals of Health” pub- 





lished by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 


THE new novel, Young Mrs. Jardine, by the 
author of John Halifax, Gentleman, is shortly 
to be issued, in three volumes, by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Messrs. W. H. ALLEN AND Oo. will publish 
in the course of afew days The Russian Army 
and its Campaigns in Turkey in 1877-1878, by 
F. V. Greene, First Lieutenant in the Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, and lately Military 
Attaché to the United States Legation at St. 
Petersburg. 


WE understand that, @ propos of the 
recent ‘‘Report on Convict Prisons” a new 
work is about to appeur, entitled Convict Life, 
by one who has actually served six years out of 
a sentence of seven years’ penal servitude. The 
publishers are Messrs. Wyman and Sons. 


Messrs. C. KecAn PAvuL AND Co.’s announce- 
ments for the ensuing season include the first 
volume of Mr. James Geddes’ History of the 
Administration of John de Witt, Grand Pensionary 
of Holland, which will treat of the events of the 
period between 1623 and 1654; the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould’s work on Germany, Present and Past; 
Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s Portugal, Old and New, 
with illustrations and maps; Mr. Algernon 
Taylor’s Notes on an Autumn Tour in Guienne ; 
Count von Moltke’s Notes of Travel in France, 
Rome, &c.; and the story of a naturalist’s 
expedition in Central Africa, entitled Matabele- 
land and the Victoria Falls, with numerous 
illustrations from the sketches and specimens 
collected by Mr. Frank Oates, the subject of 
the narrative, who fell a victim to fever soon 
after he had reached the famous Falls of the 
Zambesi River. Mr. William Cory contributes 
the first part of A Guide to Modern English 
History, from 1815-30; and from Mr. Sayce we 
are to have an Introduction to the Science of 
Language, in two yolumes. There are also Mr. 
Spedding’s Reviews and Discussions: Literary, 
Political, and Historical; the Hon. George O. 
Brodrick’s Thoughts on Politics and Education ; 
and A Oonsul’s Manual and Shipowner’s and 
Shipmaster’s Practical Guide, by Mr. Joel, 
H.M. Consul at Brindisi. 


Messrs. Sampson Low AnD Oo. are prepar- 
ing for publication:—A Forbidden Land: 
Voyages to the Corea, by E. Oppert, the first 
European who has penetrated into the interior ; 
Breton Folk: an Artistic Tour in Brittany, by 
Henry Blackburn, with 171 illustrations by R. 
Caldecott ; Madame de Rémusat’s Memoirs, 1802- 
1808, by Paul de Rémusat, translated by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey ; British Goblins: Welsh Folk-Lore, 
Fairy Mythology, Legends and Traditions, b 
Wirt Sikes, U.S. consul for Wales, wit 
illustrations by J. H. Thomas; The Serpent 
Charmer, by Louis Rousselet, transla by 
gf de Hauteville; An Involuntary Voyage, 
by Lucien Biart; Lidmuir: an Art Story of 
Scottish Home Life, Scenery, and Incident, by 
Jacob Thompson, jun. ; The Australian Abroad : 
Branches from the Main Routes round the World, 
by James Hingston; Our Square Circle, a novel 
by the late J. Hain Friswell; Oxford Days ; or, 
How Frank Ross obtained his Degree, by A 
Resident M.A.; and The Begum’s Fortune, by 
Jules Verne. 


A worK of some importance, entitled The 
Churches of Yorkshire, has just been commenced. 
The literary matter is being supplied by Mr. 
W. H. Hatton, editor of the Bradford Daily 
Chronicleand Mail, and the technical work and 
illustrations by Mr. W. F. Fox, proprietor of 
the Age. The sketches appear every Wednes- 
day in the Chronicle and Mail, and they are to 
be republished on toned paper, in book form, 





with an 5 of each church, in monthly 
parts for binding. The first sketch gives an 





account of the ancient church of Hartshead, 
near Dewsbury, which is about to be restored. 


Messrs. OLIVER AND Boyp, of Edinburgh, 
will publish in October a Pronouncing Gazetteer 
of the World, Descriptive and Statistical. The 
pronunciation of the names is given in a 
phonetic form, and the etymology and meaning 
are added in very many cases. 


Messrs. MACNIVEN AND WALLACE, of Edin- 
burgh, announce for publication :—Masters in 
History : Biographical Sketches of Gibbon, Grote, 
Macaulay, Motley, by the Rev. Peter Anton ; 
Great Novelists : Biographical Sketches of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, by James Crabbe 
Watt; a volume of Scripture Lessons for the 
Family (illustrated), by Lady Hope, of Carriden, 
author of Our Coffee-room; Dicky and his 
Friends, by Adeline Sergeant; The Floating 
Light of Ringfinnan (illustrated), by L. T. 
Meade, author of Scamp and I, Water Gipsies, 
&c.; and Wives and Mistresses; the Thirty-jirst 
Chapter of Proverbs applied to Modern Times, by 
Mrs. Stevenson, author of The Symbolic Parables, 


Messrs. PICKERING AND Co. have in prepara- 
tion :—The Bampton Lectures for 1879, by the 
Rev. Prof. Wace; the fifth volume (completing 
the work) of Mr. Shirley’s History of the County 
of Monaghan; Manchester al Mondo : Contempla- 
tions of Death and Immortality; Jephtha’s 
Daughter : a Play, and Miscellaneous Poems, by 
W. St. Clair Baddeley; Meditations in the Tea 
Room, by M.P.; Songs and Verses on Sporting 
Subjects, by R. E. Egerton Warburton, author 
of Hunting Songs; &c. 

THE forthcoming number of the Biograph con. 
tains, among others, short sketches of Lord 
Desart, E. J. Reed, M.P., and Sir Henry 
Taylor. 


WE understand that, with a view to the 
conhing general election, a Scotch publicist and 
politician is preparing, from the ‘‘ secular” 
point of view, a manual of the Disestablish- 
ment Question. It may be expected to appear 
some time in the course of next year. 


Mr. ApotF Dvx has just republished, in a 
collective form, under the title Aus Ungarn, 
several of his German articles on the present 
literary and social condition of Hungary. 


Mr. Kart Buinp will contribute to the 
» ss a of 7% * ag ees of 

rince Napoleon and European Democracy,’ 
containing personal recollections from the time 
of his sojourn at Paris as one of the diplomatic 
representatives of Baden and the Palatinate 
during the German revolution. 


In fiction, Messrs. ©. Kegan Paul and Co. 
promise a library edition in three volumes of Mr. 
Duffield’s new translation of Don Quixote; Mr. 
George Meredith’s The Hgoist: a Comedy in 
Narrative, three volumes ; Old Celtic Romances, 
translated from the Gaelic by Dr. Joyce; new 
editions, in one volume each, of Popular Romances 
of the Middle Ages, by Sir George Cox and Mr, 
Hinton Jones ; of Tippoo Sultaun: a Tale of the 
Mysore War, by Cel. Meadows Taylor; of The 
Return of the Native, by Mr. Hardy ; and of 
Within Sound of the Sea, by the author of 
Blue Roses ; while juvenile readers are to have 
Tales from Ariosto re-told by a lady, and Parted, 
by N. B. D’Anvers. 


Tus Report of the Cambridge Free Library 
and Museum shows a steady progress. It is 
very satisfactory to learn t the reference 
library, to which free access is allowed, has 
been extensively used during the past year 
without a single volume being lost or damaged. 
Among the pur are fourteen additional 
sheets to Cooper’s Annals of Cambridge, com- 
prising the ‘‘ Additions and Corrections,” only 
three copies of which are known to be im 
existence, and which have never been published 
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Pror. GeppEs has, through the Times, in- 
formed the public of certain literary work on 
which Mr. Jenkins, secretary to the Cabul 
Embassy, was engaged before his death. We 
may.add that when a student at Aberdeen 
Mr. Jenkins carried off a prize open to the 
University for an essay on Charlemagne. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE announce—as a com- 
panion yolume to The Baby's Opera and The 
Baby's Bouquet—Under the Window: Pictures 
and Rhymes for Children, containing sixty-four 
pages of original illustrations from designs by 
Kate Greenaway. 


TuE Revue Critique of September 20 contains 
reviews by M. H. Gaidoz of Prof. Rhys’ Lectures 
on Welsh Philology, and by M. G. Perrot of Prof. 
Paley’s Homeri quae nunc exstant an reliquis cycli 
carminibus antiquiora jure habita sint. 


Messrs. 0. KEGAN PAUL AND Co.’s theological 
ublications will include Mr. Cheyne’s new 
Franelation of and Commentary on The Prophe- 
cies of Isaiah; Mr. E. B. Nicholson’s edition of 
The Gospel according tothe Hebrews, in which, for 
the first time, the fragments of this famous lost 
Gospel will be systematically collected and 
translated, with notes and discussions on the 
external and internal evidence relating to it; 
also, by the same editor, a Commentary on the 
Gospel according to Matthew, which, in the early 
centuries of our era, was supposed to have been 
a translation into Greek from the Aramaic 

iginal of the former book; and A Pulpit 
Commentary, edited by the Rey. J. 8. Exell, on 
which a large number of contributors are 
engaged. They also announce a volume of 
Sermons by the late Dr. Coghlan, of St. Peter's, 
Vere Street, and one of Sermons to Naval Cadets, 

reached on board the Britannia by the Rev. 

.N. Dalton, tutor to the sons of the Prince of 
Wales; Mr. Clodd’s new book, giving a sketch 
of the life and teaching of Jesus of Nazareth 
from a purely historical standpoint ; Dr. Owen’s 
Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, a Universal Martyr- 
ology; Mr. Kent’s Corona Catholica, in which 
his epigram on the accession of Leo XIII. 
appears with translations into upwards of fifty 
languages by as many different scholars; Per 
Crucem ad Lucem, in which Mr. Allies, one of 
the earliest converts to Rome during the Oxford 
Catholic movement, has collected the various 
treatises in which he explains the views which 
led him to become a Catholic; and also, from a 
similar point of view, The Anglican Ministry : 
its Nature and Value in Relation to the Catholic 
Priesthood, by Mr. Arthur Hutton, with a Pre- 
face by Cardinal Newman. 


Mr. Avaustus GreEcuss, Professor of 
Aesthetics at the University of Budapest, has 
for some time been engaged in preparing for 
the Hungarians a critical account of the life 
end works of Shakspere. The first volume is 
now almost ready, and will be published at 
Budapest in October by Maurus Rath. 


Pror. R. K. Dovatas has wnitten, for the 
valuable series of works on ‘‘ Non-Christian 
Religious Systems ” published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, a volume 
on Confucianism and Taowism. 6 has, we 
understand, made considerable use of the great 
Chinese Gyctogsnais recently purchased by the 
British Museum, and noticed] at the time in 
these columns. 


Amona Messrs. Routledge’s announcements 
we notice: — The Book of Shakspere Gems; 
True as Steel, by Mdme. Colomb; The Roll of 
the Drum, by R. Mounteney Jephson; The Day 
Dawn Library ; The Dog Picture Book; &c. 


Mezssrs. HovcHton AND Hammonn, of Bir- 
mingham, the publishers of Old and New 
Birmingham, propose to issue on December 1 
the first number of a new popular monthly 
Magazine for the Midlands to be entitled 





Mid-England. We are glad to see that special 
attention will be paid in the new venture to 
local archaeology, which has been too much 
neglected in the past. 


THE Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching (Tower Hamlets District) has arranged 
for several courses of lectures during the winter 
at the Medical College, London Hospital. Mr. 
T. Dunman will lecture on Physiology, Mr. 
W. RB. Morfill on English Literature, Mr. J. 
Bonar on Political Economy, and Mr. 8S. R. 
Gardiner on English History. 


THE Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge have in preparation Frozen Asia: a Sketch 
of Modern Siberia, by Charles H. Eden; Re- 
claimed : a Tale, by the Rev. A. Eubule-Evans ; 
and a large number of new editions of their 
successful books for the young. 


WE learn from the Nation that the late Gen. 
Hood is said to have left a MS. history of the 
war which he had intended to publish this 
autumn. 


THE New York Herald, in announcing the 
death of Mr. Leonard Montefiore, which occurred 
on the 6th inst. at the Ocean House, Newport, 
R.I., mentions that one of the main objects of 
his visit to the United States was the study of 
the so-called ‘‘ Socialistic”” developments exhi- 
bited at the Oneida Community and in similar 
organisations. 

RoUTLEDGE’s Christmas Annual for 1879 is 
entitled The Stage Door: Stories by those who 
enter it. Among the contributors are some of 
the leading actors and actresses of the day. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


‘*By the death, on Sunday week, of Dr. John 
Aitken Carlyle, a link in the connexion between 
the Scotch literary society of the past and of the 
present has been broken. Dr. Carlyle was about 
six years the junior of his better-known brother, 
ha been born at Ecclefechan, in Dumfriesshire, 
on July 7, 1801. He was educated for the medical 
profession, and practised for a time. But he 
substantially devoted himself to literature and 
linguistic acquisition. His knowledge of Italian 
was wide; and when competence came to him he 
encouraged the teaching of if by a generous en- 
dowment in Edinburgh. His excellent prose 
translation of Dante’s Inferno is the most notable 
Henge 4 work he has left behind him, although he 
has also written some magazine articles which 
~ # be collected and republished. He also 
edited Irving's History of Scotland. Dr. Carlyle’s 
bonhomie and culture caused ,him to be much ap- 
preciated in ney society. He will be best re- 
membered, however, by those who have seen him as 
the companion of his brother in many a long walk by 
the banks of the Nith. The two men were very 
different in their tastes, but were at one in ect 
simplicity of life and sincerity of motive ; and a pro- 
vincial writer was guilty of only a slight rhetorical 
ex tion when he described their companionship 
as ‘ Truth and Tenderness walking arm-in-arm.’ Mr. 
Carlyle, although he has lately lost two loyal coad- 
jutors—a brother by death, a niece by marriage 
—is in excellent health.” 


WE have received a catalogue of the collection 
of rare Nc oper Bibles, Testaments, and 
Prayer-Books belonging to Mr. J. R. Dove, of 
Huddersfield, which is to be sold by Messrs. 
Capes, Dunn and Pilcher on October 8. It 
contains 139 numbers, and many of the speci- 
mens were unrepresented at the Caxton 1- 
bition. 

THE Roman Societi di Storia patria is just 
sending out the first volume of the text of the 
famous Regesto di Farfa. 


Prors. Carpuccr AND Monact have under- 
taken an edition of the poems of all the Italian 
troubadours who wrote in Provengal. 

TE first number of a new fortnightly 
political and literary Review, entitled Za 








Nouvelle Revue, is to appear in Paris on October 






1. Its staff includes a great number of names 
well known in France and abroad. 


THe Historical Museum at Frankfurt-on- 
the-Main has obtained a collection of valuable 
Goethe memorials from the heirs of the late 
bookseller, Oarl Jiigel. 


Ir is stated that the German novelist, Berthold 
Auerbach, is writing his memoirs. 


A NEw novel by E. A. Konig, whose writings 
are received with so much favour in Germany, 
is announced to appear this month under the title 
of Schuld und Siihne. 


THE well-known Director of the Vienna 
Theatre, Herr Laube, is engaged upon a book on 
the German stage, which he will entitle Mein 
Testament. 


Tue deaths are announced of Dr. J. P. 
Thompson, of Berlin; of Mrs. J. Norman 
Lockyer; of Mr. J. B. Smith, first President 
ofthe Anti-Corn Law League; and of two Polish 
writers, Casimir Ladislas Woycicki and Prince 
Thomas Wareg-Massalski. 


In the current number of the Archivio Storico 
Italiano, Signor Saltini publishes some in- 
teresting letters from the Medicean archives in 
Florence, giving an account of the visit paid by 
the young son of Cosmo L, in 1548, to Philip 
of Spain, who was then at Genoa. Signor 
Banchi contributes a paper on “ Piccinino in 
the State of Siena ” (1455-56), and the Italian 
League formed against him chiefly by the means 
of Aeneas Sylvius, Baron de Reumont gives a 
very interesting account of the library of 
Matthias Corvinus and its fortunes. 


THE second volume of the Bibliotheca Historica 
Italica, which has just appeared, contains the 
‘‘Qodex Diplomaticus” of Lodi, edited by 
Signor Cesare Vignati. The documents which 
it contains extend from the year 759 to 1157, 
when Lodi lost its independence and fell under 
the power of Milan. The book is a valuable 
contribution to the early history of Lombardy 
and to that of the development of the Italian 
municipalities. It is rendered more valuable 
by an excellent Preface, in which Signor Vignati 
gives a graphic sketch of the history of Lodi. 


A NEw and more stringent code of regulations 
has recently been printed for the guidance of 
students attending the University of St. Peters- 
burg. It re-affirms the statute of 1863, and 
prohibits the students from holding concerts, 
as also dramatic, reading, and other public 
assemblies. Beside his residential ticket the 
student will receive a ticket of admission to 
the lectures, which he will be bound to carry 
always with him, and show, when required, to 
either of the university inspectors or members 
of the city police force. The university police 
may from time to time visit the students’ rooms, 
particularly in the event of their failing to 
attend lectures punctually. The students are 
prohibited from having in their possession books 
or prints of a seditious character and printed 
matter of an indecent kind. Out of regard for 
their good name, they are to refrain from visit- 
ing improper localities. They must be present 
in the lecture-room before the professor arrives, 
and remain till the conclusion of his lecture. 
If a student is absent more than three days 
from his class the cause of his non-attendance 
must be notified to the inspector. 


Dvurine the coming winter, a young Russian 
historian, M. Gravirovski, intends to deliver a 
series of lectures in St. Petersburg on some of 
the more promiuent episodes in the reign of the 
present Czar. 


r, AMONG communications which will appear in 
the Transactions of the Russian learned societiesis 
one of some interest by M. Braun, on the Natural 
Resources of Northern Russia. It will embody 
the results of a visit made in the summer of last 





year, and attempt to explain the causes which 
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have retarded the material progress of the 
northern districts of Russia. 


M. TurG&nrEer intends passing the coming 
winter in St. Petersburg. It is said that he 
wishes to make himself more closely acquainted 
with the present aspects of Russian social life 
than his residence in Paris permits. The an- 
nouncement also encourages the hope that the 
result may be yet another work from the pen 
of the famous Russian novelist. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


M. Buss, a West African missionary, has 
recently paid a visit to the town of Salaga, on 
the Upper Volta, which was reached for the 
first time by M. Bonnat some three years pre- 
viously. M. Buss met with a friendly reception, 
and it is thought that there will be a favourable 
opening for Europeans at this place before long. 
Salaga is believed to contain 50,000 inhabitants, 
and, from its position, is a commercial centre of 
some importance; at present, however, slaye- 
dealing is the chief traffic of the place. 


Tue French Trans-Sahara Railway Commis- 
sion are said to be considering plans for the 
exploration of Central Africa which will have 
to be carried out before any steps can be 
taken towards the commencement of the line. 
Measures are also to be taken for the develop- 
ment of the salt mines, which appear to be 
regarded as the key of the Soudan. 


Ir is in contemplation to utilise elephants for 
the transport of merchandise from the West 
Coast of Africa into the interior, and a company 
has lately been formed in Liberia for carrying 
out the scheme. 


A PERIODICAL, which is to appear twice a 
month, has just been started at Paris under 
the title of Bulletin du Canal Interocéanique, 
the mission of which will be to keep before the 
public the projects for cutting a ship-canal 
through the American isthmus. 


THE Moscow Gazette states that a telegram has 
been received, via Peking, from Col. Prejevalsky, 
dated August 18 (30),in which he says that 
the expedition arrived at Shatchzho on June 
20 (July 2), having successfully traversed 
the desert of Khamisku, which latter has an 
average elevation of more than 5,000 feet. The 
oasis of Shatchzho, which has an elevation of 
3,500 feet, is, according to Col. Prejevalsky, 
very fertile. On the south it is defended by a 
rampart of mountains, extending from Lob 
Nor, on some of which there is perpetual 
snow. The expedition remained on these 
mountains till the end of July, afterwards pro- 
ceeding to Khlassa. All its members were well, 
and the scientific work was progressing satis- 
factorily. 


Mer. Hamer, the Vicar Apostolic of the 
Province of Kansu, has lately made an interest- 
ing journey across the extreme north of China 
Proper, in company with a party of Belgian 
missionaries, on his way to his diocese. He 
went in the first instance to Peking to obtain 
the necessary passports, and then made his way 
via Changchia-kow (better known as Kalgan), 
in the Great Wall, across a tract of country but 
little known to Europeans, to Lanchow-fu, the 
capital of Kansu. 


Mr. Favenc, who recently returned to 
Queensland from Port Darwin, is about to 
publish, with illustrations, an account of his 
successful journey across a large portion of 
Northern Australia when in command of the 
Queenslander expedition for the survey of the 
line for the proposed Transcontinental railway. 


In his just-published report to the Foreign 
Office, -M.’s Consul at Baigon mentions a 
curious fact respecting the natives of the 
country, yiz., that the great toe of each foot is 





separated from the others like the thumb of the 
hand, and can be used in much the same 
manner, but of course in a limited degree. 
This is what is meant by the term Giao-chi or 
Kiao-tchi, the native name of the aborigines. 
It is still the distinctive mark of an Annamite, 
but it is not usually seen near Saigon, being 
now confined to the more northern districts of 
Indo-China, where the race has remained more 
distinct. This name and peculiarity are evi- 
dently of great antiquity, for they are men- 
tioned in Chinese annals so far back as 2300 B.o. 
as belonging to one of the four barbarian tribes 
on the frontiers of the Chinese Empire. 


Dr. Baxter, of the Church Missionary 
Society’s station at Mpwapwa, East Central 
Africa, has recently made a three weeks’ journey 
into Ugogo, and we believe that his account of 
his trip, as well as Mr. Last’s notes on the tribes 
between Mpwapwa and the coast, will shortly 
be made publio. The Rey. J. C.: Price and Mr. 
H. Cole have lately left England to join the 
mission-station, the staff of which has been 
reduced to two, owing to illness and other 
causes. 


M. Pavt SOLEILLET, having recruited his 
health, and delivered a course of lectures in the 
principal towns of France on the subject of a 
Trans-Sahara railway, has again started for 
Western Africa, in company with Ool. 
Flatters and Capt. Bordier. The party are 
about to explore the country along the proposed 
route for the railway from the Senegal side. 
Their operations will be carried on under the 
auspices of the committee recently appointed by 
the President of the French Republic, and it is 
expected that their journey will occupy at least 
six months. 


THE latest intelligence from the West Coast 
of Africa states that the gold mines at Axim, to 
which reference was made in the ACADEMY of 
September 6, were still in active operation, 
though nothing is known as to the results of the 
workings. A dense bush surrounds the town 
itself, and the road to the mines is described as 
still a wilderness. There is undoubtedly gold 
in the neighbourhood of Axim, but at present, 
pal any rate, it is only obtained with great diffi- 
Cc y- 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SIR THOMAS CUMBERWORTH’S WILL. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg: September, 1879, 

The accompanying will has been transcribed 
by me from a contemporary copy in the Bishop's 
Registry at Lincoln. Matthew Hutton mpied a 
few lines of the early part into his collections, 
which now form Harleian MSS., vol. 6,952, and 
this fragment, which former antiquaries have 
taken for the whole of the document, was printed 
in The Topographer and G ist, vol. i, 
p. 258, and again by me in my English Church 
Furniture, p. 181, as a note to the inventories of 
magnificent furniture which Sir Thomas Cumber- 
worth gave to the Church of Somerby, near Brigg. 
Had I been aware that what was before me was 
but a small and relatively unimportant fragment, 
I should either have omitted it or searched for 
the original, and given the document entire. 
I trust I should have followed the latter course, 
for it is one of the most curious and interesting 
English wills in existence. Probably no docu- 
ment of the time brings more clearly before us 
the state of religious feeling four centuries ago 
with re to death and prayer for the dead. 
The notices of books therein are of some impor- 
tance, and it is pleasant to know that the good 
knight possessed, as well as tomes of theology, a 
‘* Boke of the Talys of Canterbery.” 

There is much excuse for Hutton’s careless- 
ness in giving but a small portion of the docu- 
ment. I have never met with fifteenth-century 
writing which was more difficult to make out. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
I. 
‘In the name of gode and to hys loveyng Amen: 
I Thomas Cumbyrworth, knyght, the xv day of 
ffeber3r the 3er of owre lord M! cece and 1, in clet 


mynde and hele of body, blessed be gode ordan my 
last wyll in this wise ffolowyng. first I gyff my 
Sawle to gode my lorde & my redemptur my wrechid 
body to be beryd in a chitte’ with owte any kyste* 
on the north yle of the paryche kirke of Someretb 
be my wyfe, and I will my body ly still, my mo 
opyn vnhild® xxiiij owrys & after laid on bere with 
owtyn anythyng pereopon to couer it bot a sheit & 
a blak cloth with a white crose of cloth of gold, bot 
I wyll my kyste be made & stand by & at my 
bereall giff it to hym that fillis my grave, Also 
gif my blissid lorde gode for my mortuary ther I 
am bered my best hors with my best sadill and the 
hernas pereto and at Stayn* & Arghum® a mortuary 
as law will. Also I give owre blissid lady & her 


1 A sheet, 

2 A coffin, In the churchwardens’ account-book 
of Louth, Lincolnshire, for 1516, occurs a ry he 
of xx‘ to ‘‘ Thomas Garfar [for] makyng iii kystes 
for corses of deede,” 

3 Uncovered. A.-S. helan, to cover. 

* A decayed parish, now united with Withern, 
near Louth. 
we Argam, or Ergham, near Bridlingtori, York- 
shire, 
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at Lincoln, par to byde, a hole westment of 
ore siant cloth of gold and blak paled with white 
cloth of gold etwyne and both copis of the sute & 
my best cote of armes, Also I gif to Sayn Kathe 
and to hir hows of Lincoln® a cope with a white 
veluet with grene Braunche3 perein & with myne 


armes on the hode. Also I giff to the hous of 
Thornton’ a cope of redde veluet - satyn 
orfrade with white damaske embrouded. Also I 
giff to the Charterhows at Hull my best chaliz 


gilte. Also I will principaly that my dettys be 
qwyt & acorded with and where that I haue done any 
wronge or extorsion & I not acorded perefor, that 
may be knowed reasonabily I wil it be amend in al 
the hast that . - may. Also al my howsald 
seruants & out of owsald & al my tenantes al that 
pe have cffendyd me & det they owe me uncknane 
to any man, bot to pame & me. And of dettes of 
seruantes . . . & of the rent owyng to me of 
tenants, I will be for giffyne to some the to halfe, 
to some pe third parte or foute parte be discression 
of my sectures as they knowe I am holdyn . . , 
& myne affecon. I for giff all manner of men al 
that pe haue offendid me praying all men that I 
haue offendid to for giff me, & my secturs to aske 
for gifnys for me for charite when or where thay 
think itned. Also I will that my lord cardinal of 
Yorke® have a te of bedys of gold meynghed 
with corall, a tabelit of gold emperlid & enameld 
with emauges with in. Also I will my lord of 
Santasse’® haue a pare of bedys of xij bedys with 
the gaudys gilt which I gart make, with a litill 
round . . . ryng of gold to hing pam by, with 
halfe let? [sic] paron. Also I will my lord Crom- 
well’* haue a pare of bedys of xij bedys with the 
gaudes pe whilk my lord Cardinall gaue me & a ryng 
with al of a litill valo. Also I will that euere man 
that has fee or cloything of me haue a pare of bedys 
of pekok fedyrs or of bone or tre whilke I gart make 
& by tharfor, and all other gud frendes as far as 
they may strech, in remembrans to pray for me for 
charite. Also I will my chauntre preste haue my 
lityll ores [?] of gold, and ther successors with the 
peis of the crosse perein, a peis of the peler that 
owre lorde was skowrged opon parein, a peis of the 
Rocke [?] pat owre 1 + + » 7% and the 
ele of Saynt Katheryn & of Sant heyght in glassis!* 
and I will that the kirk of Sta m have the littill 
halfe . . . that es with reli Also I will 
that the kirke of Someretby & my chauntre prestes 


mentes, copys, supplys, ij superaltures, sensures, 
crossys, candilstyks of laton or coper and gilt, as I 
in my life deuided pam be indenture. Also I will 
that all the onornents ordend be me for ye auter of 








* The Gilbertine priory of Saint Katherine in the 
south suburb of Lin In.—Mon, Ang., vi., p. 968, 

"The Augustinian canonry of Thornton-upon- 
Humber, Lincolnshire.— Mon, Ang., vi., p. 324. 

* The Carthusian priory of Kingston-u m-Hull, 
founded by Michael de la Pole, Earl of uffolk, — 
Mon. Ang., v., p. 19. 

* John —- Archbishop of York 1426-52. 

.,_° Thomas, ishop of St. Asaph. His surname, 
if he had one, does not seem to have been recorded. 
He succeeded to the see January 27, 1450, and was 
deprived J anuary 28, 1463. 

- ry de Cromwell, Lord Cromwell of Tatter- 
shall, 14 2-55, 

*? The milk of Our Lady was exhibited in many 
oa in eatinent. sone is a list of several 

ese In the Gentleman’s azine, 1853, ii., p. 
332. Calvin said that there was hardly a town ae 
it where some of it was not to be 
(Treatise on Relics, Eng. Trans., Edinb., 1854, p, 

). It was to be seen in several places at Leicester 
(Brand. Antig., ed. 1813, ii., p. 5), and in the chapel 
of Windsor Castle (Mon. Ang., vi., p. 1364). Some 

hown to Erasmus at Walsingham. 


& glass 
ne with white of egg (Coll. Peregin, Religionis 


8 The legends tell us 
her 





the rode loft, for the crossis & for obetes with vest- 
ments & chalis & all othir things be indentur gyfen 
to my chauntre prest to kepe by pe awiss & owr- 
sight of myn hayres pai & it to worship & serue 
god in the qwer of Someretby kirke on heledays 
after the ordynall bom na pereto I ordand, pe 
bokys & vestmentes als velle, as to serue my chauntre 
preste dayle. And I will al this ordand to my 
chauntre & to worship gode with in the kirk & 
the quere of Someretby be kend be my chauntre 
preste as they er deuyded be indentur. And my 
said chauntre preste & peir successores be at 
evynsonge, matins & messe in the said qwhere of 
heledays to do the for sad seruice with note as I 
have ordand. AndIwill . , , to myne hayres 
of the kepyng of per part of pe godes gyuyne be me 
to pe chauntris & to pam & to peir successors 
deuidid. Also I will the parson of Someretby, 
Ergham & Stane & per successours haue the lands 
& rentis pat I haue gyuyn pam for euer, paying my 
chauntre preste & per successores peir annewete 
jerely & pray for me & my wiff in pe messe & in 
the bede bedyng on sondays, & for al other as after 
the will of gode we ar beholdyn to gar pray for, 
& kep my obit & my wiffe 3erely with derige & 
messe & belle ryngyng. And I wil it be doyn at 
Someretby with note be the parson & my chauntre 
preste if it may & that my said chauntre preste 
araye the autarus & 
auterclothis & the couerlid of blak & the clothis of 
gold ordand pereto. I wil tha haue tham & finde 
1j serges’* burnyng opon owre sepultures [at] dereges 
& owre ij messe tymes & I will my chauntre preste, 
he of the trinitie auter haue my boke of grasdaw 
& he of owre lady autre my boke of q’dedew of the 
sowde, to pam and ther successores. And I will 
the parson of Someretby haue my gret boke of dauid 
sauter, as was the ffrerys, & ye parson of Ergham 
haue my boke of actif life & the parson of Stayne 
haue my boke of passion, thay Ilkane [to] haue me 


in mynd and my meditacions & dan Willjam Gaun- 
sted will I haue my boke de vita Xpi. Also I will 


my lord of Welles** haue i hors worth iiij i or the 
walew & my maister Richard his sonne’a hors of 
iiij ti or the valo, and John Standrop a hors of xls, 
or the valo, & this mony to be paid for this hors if i 
haue none so gode of my nowne if the mone that 
my lord of wells awes me thay to fother & help my 
last will to be performed, of my landys as they 
promyst me. Item I will my chambre prestes haue 
my trove [?] mylne & the thonne of pame pe to 
almer & the tother of yame the tother almar'* whilk 
i ordnid for kepyng of vestmentes and I will pat 
pai huselandes, renttys, annuetes, tenementes, that 
haue gyfyn pam & all thynges writtyn in this will 
ofor or devided be indenture to pame and reir 
Successurs for eure more, Also I will my nevew 
Robert Constabull hafe the blak bedys of xxij pat 
[I] oft wered be my girdill & ij old rynges with ij 
great salsers in pam & my blak buke pat my wift 
wirkid for me & the e boll of siluar with armys 
of Stayne on ye top, he to leue it to pe right hayres 
of Someretby & the best and hole armyng harnas pat 
I hafe & my best axe for werre, and [ will he haf 
the whitte few with merletes of silke with consturs 
pereto for the canibul for the hall, for the chapill 
& the auter, & I will he hafe in Someretby my best 
carte and j of my best carthors & my best plogh and 
j of my best plogh horrs, & the best pad for the 
ye dese & all pe side burdes lyyng defsely in the 
hall & the best potte & panne i 
the ledes standyng fast in the furnas so he haske 
noth of right nor travers not with my secturs, bot 
se & help pam my will par in like as I aue hordand 
him in pe maner of Sometby and vndyr the same 
condicion aforsaid. And I will my nese Annes his 
wiffe haue a pare of bedes of corall gawdid with 
gold & a ryng with a didemund perein & my boke 
of the talys of Canterbery. will my nese 
dame Annes Constabull haue a payre of bedes 
of corall and my neysse Elizabeth her doughter a 
red gurdyll of qa & all the — [sic] on the gret 
clout [sic] & all the whit pe lin pat I haffe, & my 
neysse Janet hir doughter haue a blak girdyll of 








elles, sixth Lord Welles, slain at 
Towton. His son, ** Master Richard,” the seventh 
lord, was beheaded in 1469, 

*° An almary, a cupboard or large chest, 


owre sepultures with blak | 








gold, all thay to pray for me. And I will that 
Will3am Constabull haue j hole harnas of plate beat 
next the baslard harnast pat I boght gilt. Also I 
will my newew Hugh Percy haue the baslard that 
his fader wichid me & the xls that he haws me to 
by witha pare of bedes to him and a nodyr pare to 
my nese his wife, of gold, to pray for me. I wil 
scho haue pame or the mony and 4 will my newew 
his sone haue a hole harnas of plate & a naxe of 
were & my nese his daughter pe pere & the opan- 
ges [?] of my wifys knyttyd to gedyr in a clowte, 
Also I will that hew cresse pe fadyr haue my bor 
sper & my nese his wife hafe a pare bedes of gold 
& a gold ryng with a diademund par in & xfor 
Cresse a hors, best of my stabull safe iij & a hole 
harmor of plate & my swirde & I will his brodyr 
hugh Cresse haue a horsse of my stabull best next 
saue his brodyr & a haburzion, ye best prikyng 


haxe Psten [sic] pereto & my dagar. And I will 
his sisterhauea . . , silke girdyll with gilt 
harnas. Also the abot of Thornton?’ hafe a pare 
bedes & v* iiij4 pat he awes me & I will the abbot of 
Newsome, '* of Haunby,’® pe prior of Markeby, *° 
of Thornholm,** of Newslede*? & of Elsam,** the 
prioris of Coton,** of Irford,** of Legburn*® & of 
Grenefeld,*7 haue . . , a par of bedys of corall 
as far as that I haue may laste, & after piff pam 

ette** bedes. & I will that my nese Dam izabeth 

elton hafe xl* of the iij pounds that she ows me 
to by hir a par bedes with to pray for me & she to 

iff as my maud to dam John Wade & dam Elizabet 

horp to ilkon vj iiija , - to by pam bedes 
with to pray forme opon. Also I will thar be gyfyn 
to the v nones Ihon of Cumberworth doghtyrs & to 
my ij cosyns nones in Staynfeld & to dam Alys Bol. 
man & to ilkon of pam a pare bedys of yete & of 
mony trebull of alms that shall be syfyn to odyr 
nones, & I will the prior of Bridlington?* haue the 
box for goddes body? with the coueryng ouer hit 
that hings in the chapyll, & pe reclus of ye grese fote 


at Lincoln** haf my roll of prayers & vj 3erdes of 








*" William Medelay was elected Abbot of Thorn. 
ton-on-Humber in 1443, and died 1473 (Add, MSS, 
6116, fol. 631), 

** Newsome, Newhouse, or N ewhus, was the 
first monastery of the Premonstratensian Order in 
England (Mon. Ang., vi., p. 865). It was situate in 
Lincolnshire, not far ftom Thornton-on-Humber, 
No list of the abbots is known, 

*® The Premonstratensian house of Hagnaby, 
near Spilsby, Lincolnshire. The place is still com- 
monly called Haunby,. 

° A house of Black Canons near Alford, Lincoln. 
shire. 

*. Thonholme Priory was an Augustinian house 
on the west bank of the River Ancholme, in the 
parish of Appleby, Lincolnshire. 

** A Gilbertine house on the east bank of the 
River Ancholme, near Brigg. 

*> An Augustinian house, near Brigg. 

** Nun Cottam, or Cotham, a Cistercian nunnery 
in the parish of Keelby, Lincolnshire, 

*° A Premonstratensian nunnery on the Lincolr. 
shire wolds, 

*° A Cistercian nunnery near Louth. 

ren °? Cistercian nunnery near Alford. 

® Jet. 

2° Most probably Robert beer (Prickett, Hist, 
of Priory Ch. of Bridlington, p. 85). 

*° The pix in which the Holy Eucharist was 
reserved, In this country it was usually in the 
form of a little cup of precious metal. 
though rarely, it was made in the shape of a dove. 
An engraving of the vessel and its covering may be 
seen in Rock’s Church of our Fathers, iii., part ii., 
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° * That is, the recluse of the ices or steps, 
There is now, and must have been rom very early 
times, a long flight of steps at Lincoln ge | from 
the upper to the lower part of the city. At the 
bottom of these steps stood the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, and here commonly dwelt an ankress. In 
1383 the ankress was calied Isabella; in 1453 a 
woman called Matilda supplied her place. In that 
year one of the Tilneys of Boston bequeathed to 
‘Domine Matilde incluse infra ecclesiam Sancte 
Trinitatis at gressus in civitati a ze viij@ 
(Myre. Instruc, for Parish Priests, B, Text 
Soc,, p. 88), 
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blanket & vj Zerdes of lynne cloth & trebull of almes 
that a prioris shall haue. Also I will that Robert 


) rt 

Gwdyk schall haue my litill rede Pm lynyd with 
blak bawdekyn & a ryng with a part of pe pelar 
that owre lorde was skirged with & my best furred 

owine and x skore shepe of the best at Someretby. 
& I will that John Bulman haue my gret bedes of 
laumber*? with a ryng of vnicorn horne** by pam & 
my signet of golde & my furryd martill & %*. 
scheepe of ye best at Stayne or Lymber or Bondby, 
& I will that John Broghton have vg schepe, halfe 


wedyrs,** halfe yowes*® of ye best next & my ryng 
with the grene stone for the crampe*® & my rede 
sawt’ lynyd with welwet & my best dobull gowne. 


(To be continued.) 








THE ORDNANCE SURVEY MAP OF SCOTLAND. 
Edinburgh : Sept. 22, 1879. 

In your notice of our Library and Travelling 
Map of Scotland in your last number you 
state that our claim for having used private 
surveys in constructing the map falls to the 

ound, ‘‘ for the Ordnance survey of the whole 
of Scotland has now been completed.” As 
agents for the survey in Scotland, we trust you 
will correct this error. 

The one-inch map will be comprised in 131 
sheets. Of these, seventy-four only are pub- 
lished, and the remaining fifty-seven sheets, 
consisting of the west and north of Scotland, 
are the very parts in our map for which we are 
indebted to private surveys. 

W. & A. K. Jonnston. 








THE WELSH LIBRARY OF THE LATE REV. 
ROBERT JONES, OF ROTHERHITHE. 
London : Sept. 24, 1879. 

Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge have 
now completed their catalogue of the ‘‘ Welsh 
Collection” of books formed by the late Rev. 
Robert Jones, Vicar of All Saints’, Rotherhithe. 
This collection, which I shall designate as the 
** Jones Rotherhithe Welsh Library,” is one of 
the most remarkable ever brought together. 
It contains over 1,900 octavos, 212 quartos, and 
eighty-seven folios, making a collection in all 
of 2,200 volumes on Welsh history and litera- 
ture—written by Welshmen, Englishmen, and 
foreigners, and comprising a large number of 
useful works of reference connected with the 
Armorican mry, Cornu-British, and Irish, 
Scotch, and Manx Celts. It contains “ exces- 
sively rare” and ‘‘scarce” copies of Welsh 
books, with autograph signatures of noted 
Welshmen and others, besides valuable MS. 
letters and MS. books of poetry by early dis- 
tinguished bards of Wales. It is rich in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth- century black-letter 
books. The trustees offer this collection in the 
first place to the Welsh nation, desiring that it 
shall be purchased en bloc for some Welsh 
institution, and therefore now bring it before 
the notice of any patriotic Welshman or 
Welshmen (or others, I presume) for this 
end. In the event of the failure of this 
attempt the whole will be put up to auction 





32 Amber. 

*% Unicorn’s horn was supposed to be able to 
to ward off poison. When Louis de Bruges, 
Seigneur de la Gruthuys, visited England to be 
created Earl of Wiltshire in 1472, the King gave 
him ‘‘a cuppe of golde, garnished with perle ; in 
the myddis of the cuppe ys a great pece of an 
Vnicornes horne” (Archaeologia, xxvi., p. 277). 

3* Young female sheep. 

35 Ewes. | 

° Rings for the cramp were formerly blessed by 
the Kings of England. The service may be seen in 
— Monumenta Ritual, Eccl, Anglic., iii., p. 


in separate yolumes and lots. I have no 
hesitation in commending this offer of the 
trustees to the immediate attention of our 
wealthy and patriotic Welshmen. It would be 
a sad national loss and misfortune to let this 
royal and unique Welsh library go under the 
hammer and get scattered into unknown hands. 
Rather than this shall take place I trust that 
some Welshman across the Atlantic will pur- 
chase it and remove it to the land which 
received poor ‘‘Goronwy Owain.” It is not 
the intention, I fear, of the auctioneers or the 
trustees to print the catalogue, which I feel 
will be an inconvenience. Immediate com- 
munication and negotiation should be entered 
into with the auctioneers for inspection and 
purchase, as they have arrangements for 
numerous other sales in November. The 
books are not yet, I believe, placed on the 


'| shelves, and gery naieite should be made. 


It may, perhaps, be proper to observe that this 
collection does not include the English library 
of the late Rey. Robert Jones at all. 

¢ T. W. Hancooxr. 








SCIENCE, 
The Data of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


CaREFUvL readers of Mr. Spencer’s philosophic 
works must have looked forward with special 
interest to the appearance of the crowning 
volumes of the series which were to give 
the practical application of the doctrine 
of evolution to ethics or the science of 
conduct. The volume entitled Social Statics, 
published before the commencement of the 
System of Philosophy, hardly gave any 
hint how these practical problems would 
be dealt with. Yet the reader might divine 
to some extent the nature of these final 
deductions both from passing observations in 
the preceding volumes and still more from 
occasional articles on ethical topics. The 
author has now somewhat hastened the satis- 
faction of his reader’s curiosity by publishing 
a volume on the Data of Ethics out of its 
right place, that is to say, before the comple- 
tion of The Principles of Sociology. While. 
naturally gratified to learn Mr. Spencer’s 
ethical opinions more fully, the reader will hear 
with deep regret that this deviation from the 
order laid down by the author in the pro- 
gramme of his System of Philosophy is due to 
an apprehension that health and working 
powers may not last out for the completion of 
this scheme. May these fears prove to be 
erroneous. 

Mr. Spencer approaches the subject of ethics 
after a fashion of his own. He aims at 
deducing rules of morality from principles 
underlying his whole system, and so, un- 
troubled by the disputes of the contending 
ethical schools, he quietly works his way to 
the discussion of right and wrong from a 
fundamental conception of conduct. All 
purposeful actions, he tells us, or adjustments 
of acts to ends, may be called conduct. The 
evolution of life is the gradual perfecting of 
such adjustments. The higher or morally- 
judged conduct consists in those adjustments 
of acts to ends which take into account the 
need of like adjustments in other creatures. 
Thus, “ethics has for its subject-matter that 
form which universal conduct assumes during 
the last stages of its evolution.” These 
conclusions harmonise, he thinks, with current 
moral ideas. Things generally are called good 








or bad according as they subserve or do not 
subserve some end or purpose, and conduct is 
called good or bad when it answers or does 
not answer to the end either of personal or 
social life. From this it must follow that the 
best conduct is that which “achieves the 
greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, 
and in fellow-men.” 

The evolutionist might be content with 
making life his swmmuwm bonwm, and certain 
of this school seem disposed to place the pure 
idea of life in the forefront of ethical science. 
Not so Mr. Spencer. To him, to speak of life 
as a worthy end is unmeaning unless thia 
life is conceived as bringing “a surplus of 
agreeable feeling.” Itis only gua pleasurable, 
then, that life is a good, and our author thus 
distinctly proclaims himself a hedonist. He 
even goes so far as to say that everybody does, 
consciously or unconsciously, make pleasurable 
consciousness the ultimate ground of worth. 
The optimist and the pessimist alike assume 
that the worth of life must be estimated by 
this standard, and no school of moralists can 
help “taking for the ultimate moral aim a 
desirable state of feeling called by whatever 
name—gratification, enjoyment, happiness.” 
Mr. Spencer’s argument is a bold. one, and 
contrasts with Mr. Sidgwick’s guarded dis- 
cussion of the same subject. Ingenious though 
it undoubtedly is, it will, we fear, hardly suffice 
to drive an intuitivist from the position that the 
only real intrinsically good thing is virtuous 
life, and that life is worth living just because 
it supplies the conditions of moral develop- 
ment. Questions of ultimate ends, as Mill 
reminds us, do not admit of the easy demon- 
strative solution which Mr. Spencer here 
attempts. 

Nevertheless, the full establishment of the 
coincidence between virtuous actions and 
happy consequences is an important step in 
the building up of utilitarian ethics, for, if this 
coincidence is made out, the intuitivist may 
reasonably be called on to account for it, and 
this demand would no doubt be an awkward 
one. Mr. Spencer supplements the very 
careful work of Mr. Sidgwick in this direc- 
tion by insisting on the necessary con- 
nexion between right living and joyous living. 
He thinks all moralists before him, including 
the utilitarians themselves, have erred in 
overlooking the idea of causation. It is 
not enough to recognise some relation 
between good and bad conduct and happi- 
ness and misery; we must recognise the 
relation between them before we can attain a 
completely scientific knowledge of moral 
distinctions. In other words, empirical 
utilitarianism must be transformed into 
rational utilitarianism. The principles of 
conduct reached by induction must be 
deduced “ from processes of life as carried on 
under established conditions of existence.” 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to make these deduc- 
tions, viewing conduct under a physical, a 
biological, a psychological, and a sociological 
aspect. Under the first head conduct is 
regarded as a mode of movement contenant 
in its evolution to the general laws of physi 
evolution. The biological view of conduct 


lays stress on the general correlation between 
pleasure and life-sustaining acts, and points 
out how commonly this fact is disregarded 
when admonitory pains are unattended to in 
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the excessively arduous pursuit of worthy 
objects. The psychological view traces 
the growth of the supremacy of ideal 
motives over immediate impulses (which 
supremacy, as has just been hinted, is some- 
times excessive), and the gradual differ- 
entiation of moral control from political, 
social, and religious control. When this 
differentiation is complete, the moral motive 
will no longer appear as a feeling of obliga- 
tion to external authority. Finally, under 
the sociological view the author describes 
the process by which personal welfare has 
gradually become subordinated to social wel- 
fare conformably to certain fundamental 
laws of associated activity. Mr. Spencer 
further seeks to define his own theory 
of morals by criticising that common form 
of utilitarianism which proceeds by a direct 
comparison of pleasures and pains. This, 
he thinks, is impossible through a large 
part of the domain of conduct. Ben- 
tham was wrong in setting aside the 
claims of justice in favour of universal 
happiness, as though this were an end 
more easily defined and, consequently, better 
fitted to be the direct aim of action. The 
effect of evolution has been to erect means 
into ends, and the rules laid duwn by 
moralists, pre-eminently the principles of 
justice, represent the certain and indispensable 
conditions of happiness. Here Mr. Spencer 
interweaves the leading conception of his 
Social Statics. It follows that conduct is 
to be guided by “ innate perceptions of right 
duly enlightened and made precise by an 
analytic intelligence.” It strikes one that in 
this criticism Mr. Spencer a little misappre- 
hends the drift of utilitarian teaching, and 
overlooks the fact that writers like J. 8. Mill 
and Prof. Bain have singled out asthe most 
urgent ends of morals just those prime con- 
ditions of the general happiness (social security, 
guaranteed existence as distinguished from 
prosperous existence), which, under the name 
of justice, Mr. Spencer here rightly places 
in the front of ethics. 

The end being thus defined as happiness or 
leasurable feeling, the question arises, Whose 
appiness is to be sought—that of the indi- 

vidual, of others, or of both? On the question, 
What end is the individual consciously to aim 
at? Mr. Spencer has a good many new and 
valuable things to say. He first considers the 
claims of egoism, and shows how the pursuit 
of individual happiness is in a number of ways 
the condition of promoting the general happi- 
ness ; and his plea for a due manifestation of 
self-regarding impulses is particularly able. 
Conversely, when discussing the claims of 
altruism, the author makes prominent the 
fact of the dependence of a good deal of per- 
sonal gratification on a consideration for 
others. ‘The attempt to make the maxim 
vivre pour autrui the sole guide to conduct 
(as with Comte and James Hinton) is here 
seen to be suicidal, and Mr. Spencer's ex- 
posure of the untenability of this doctrine 
must count among the most brilliant as 
well as serviceable of recent contributions to 
ethical science. One only regrets that he here 
appears to confound the doctrine of Comte and 
Hinton with utilitarianism, which sets no 
value on the happiness of others gua others, 
and which is bound to recognise the claims of 





egoism so far as they contribute to the aggre- 
gate happiness. It seems needful to repeat, 
what has been often emphasised by utilitarians, 
that their idea of the general happiness stands, 
not for the motive consciously acted on by the 
individual, but for the ultimate standard or 
touchstone to which all motives as well as all 
actions are referred by that imaginary ethical 
legislator who, embodying the will of society, 
prescribes lines of conduct to its individual 
members. 

But if the claims of self and of others are 
alike valid, how are they to be harmonised ? 
Mr. Sidgwick, who thought each end, personal 
and general happiness, alike reasonable, de- 
spaired of effecting a reconciliation except by 
the help of some postulate not warra’ted by 
our present experience. Mr. Spenc +, who 
goes further and regards the pursuit of per- 
sonal and of general happiness as alike 
obligatory, thinks he has found such a recon- 
ciliation. His solution of the much-vexed 
question is a psychological one, and rests on 
his conception of social evolution. All plea- 
sure is relative to the existence of certain 
structures, also to a certain condition of these 
structures, and pleasure will be produced by 
the due exercise of any structure which the 
needs of existence may develop. At present 
we are in a state of transition from the pre- 
social or warlike to the social stage. The 
conflict between self-love and benevolence 
or egoism and altruism is due to the fact that 
the emotional structures answering to the 
later stage are not yet fully developed, 
whereas some of the structures appropriate to 
the earlier stage are not yet reduced to their 
proper dimensions. When this transition 
state is Over, and men are perfectly adapted 
to the social régime, personal gratification 
at the cost of other’s suffering will be an 
impossibility, there will be no room for self- 
sacrifice in any shape, and everybody will 
derive a considerable guantwm of his personal 
happiness from an ample cultivation of sym- 
pathy with the pleasures of others. The 
moralist must reason on the assumption that 
this ideal and perfect state is the normal and 
right one, and his reasonings will constitute a 
system of “absolute ethics.” At the same 
time, since we are still some way from this 
desirable consummation, this “ absolute 
ethics ’’ must be supplemented by a “ relative 
ethics ” which aims at determining principles 
of action suited to our present actual state of 
imperfection. This latter cannot attempt to 
compass rules of conduct which shall be 
purely felicific, like those of absolute ethics ; 
it must content itself with trying to ascertain 
the kinds of conduct which are, on the whole, 
productive of the least pain, 

It is plain that if this delightful state of 
things is ever realised it will be a matter of 
indifference whether we call our ethical theory 
universalistic or individualistic hedonism, 
since the deductions drawn from the indi- 
vidual point of view of a rational egoism 
will exactly coincide with those drawn from 
the social point of view of utilitarianism. In 
other words, human nature being thus re- 
moulded, it will be everybody’s interest to do 
just that which best promotes the aggregate 
happiness. Such a simplification of ethics 
would gratify everybody, and the only ques- 
tion to be raised is whether we are really 





tending to such a perfect state. It is one 
thing to say that, on the whole, men are 
getting a little less selfish with the progress 
of the ages ; another thing to say that by-and- 
by their selfishness will manage to confine 
itself exactly within the limits where it is 
innocuous to others. Is such a state of 
things really conceivable? Do not all our 
natural tastes and propensities now and 
again collide with regard for others, and 
how are such dissonances to be avoided in 
the golden future of which Mr. Spencer 
tells? May it not be enough to know that 
by-and-by men will be capable of repressing 
personal feelings on occasion with the least 
amount of painful effort, without demanding 
that there shall never be any occasion for such 
repression ? And, again, may one not reason- 
ably doubt whether social progress is even 
such an asymptotic approach to a fixed line— 
in other words, such a gradual adaptation of 
the individual nature to permanent conditions 
in the environment as Mr. Spencer here 
assumes? Does not progress continually 
alter the social environment itself to which 
the individual nature is to be adapted? To 
give but an instance suggested by Mr. 
Spencer’s glowing picture of one side of the 
parental relation. Does not social progress 
necessarily work wider and wider divergences 
in opinion, so that to be out of intellectual 
sympathy with those nearest to us becomes a 
more and more common experience? Mr. 
Spencer will not say that the wish to be in 
sympathy with those to whom we owe most 
is one destined to die out. Yet, if not, how 
is the pain of intellectual antagonism to be 
other than an increasing quantity? Difficul- 
ties like these will suggest themselves to a 
critical reader of Mr. Spencer’s optimistic 
reasonings. It is not a little strange that, at 
the very moment when Germany is uttering 
its doleful cry of pessimism, scientific writers 
in England are seeking to build up a theory of 
the future no less optimistic than the doctrine 
of human perfectibility preached at the close 
of the last century. There are many who 
would accept all the rich promise of evolution 
unfolded by these writers: only the sound of 
that cry in their ears makes them weak in 
faith. 

But perhaps it does not greatly matter 
whether this perfect state is destined to be 
realised. Mr. Spencer might say that the 
idea at least serves a useful function in ethics 
as a regulative conception. And we have 
seen that he allows, under the name of 
“ relative ethics,” the need of a moral control 
based on a knowledge of the actual present. 
As this control is to repose on a consideration 
of the least possible pain, it would appear 
that, after all, hedonic calculation is destined 
to play a considerable part in the future of 
ethics, not to speak of politics. Practically, 
then, Mr. Spencer is not so greatly at variance 
with older utilitarians as he seems disposed 
to think. In truth, utilitarians may welcome 
him as one of the most lucid and eloquent 
exponents of their doctrine. They should be 
especially grateful to him for the valuable 
contribution he has made to their ethical 
system by the application of the theory of 
evolution to certain moral questions. The 
conception of pleasure as a concomitant of 
the normal activity of a structure subserving 
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personal or social life, and of the gradual 
development of the social impulses in obedience 
to the requirements of associated life, is a real 
addition to ethical science; and though, for 
a long time to come, utilitarian ethics may 
have to proceed less by rigorous deduction 
from the laws of life, and more by the old 
way of empirical induction, than Mr. Spencer 
supposes, thoughtful adherents of the school 
will not fail to be grateful to him for holding 
up this conception of a scientific ethics as the 
ideal towards which they should strive. 
James SuLty. 








THE ARYAN VOWEL-SYSTEM. 


Mémoire sur le Systéme primitif des Voyelles 
dans les Langues indo-européennes. Par 
Ferdinand de Saussure. (Leipzig: Teubner.) 

Tux views of M. de Saussure on the vowel- 

system of the Aryan languages are not quite 

new to the readers of the AcapEmry ; but this 
is the first time he has undertaken to deal 
with the subject at length. The work is 
so technical and the reasoning so complicated 
that it is very difficult to give any idea of it 
excepting to those who have had a thorough 
training in Aryan glottology; but it may at 
once be said that it is the most important and 
epoch-making work that has appeared since 

Schmidt’s Vocalismus was published. 

It consists of six chapters, and, as the 
question of the Aryan a forms the nucleus of 
the whole, the first chapter is devoted to 
clearing the ground, as it were, of cases of a 
of a later origin: so the second begins with 
the proposition that the @ of the Teutonic and 
Litu-Slavie languages is of a double origin. 
The reasoning is summarised as follows by 
the author :—1. Teutonic w (or 0) has no 
place in the discussion of the vowel a, as it is 
in all cases the outcome of a vocalic liquid or 
a vocalic nasal, excepting, of course, when it 
represents the ancient « of the Aryan parent- 
speech. 2. There remain, then, in the lan- 
guages alluded to, but two vowels to be con- 
sidered: that is to say, the e and what the 
author calls the a, the latter of which appears 
in Slavonic aso; but that matters not, as 
this o is covered by the a of Lithuanian and 
the Teutonic languages, whence the com- 
plexion of this 0 is of no consequence. 3. On 
the other hand, the Southern group of lan- 
guages has three vowels—a, ¢,0. 4. The e 
of the Southern answers to the e of the 
Northern group, while the a and the o of the 
former, taken together, answer to the a of the 
latter. 5. It was shown in the preliminary 
chapter that when Greek a alternates with « 
in a root containing a liquid or a non-initial 
nasal, the a is hysterogen, and directly 
derived from the vocalic sound cognate with 
the liquid or nasal referred to—that is, from 
r, }, n, or the like. 6. But roots of the kind 


oo 
suggested are the only ones that show the 
alternation of a and ¢, and this means that 
Greek-Latin @ and Greek-Latin e have no 
point of contact with one another. 7, On 
the contrary, the alternation between e and 0 
in Greek, and originally also in the Aryan 
idioms of Italy, is absolutely regular, as in 
érexov — Téroka, ToKos, and tego —toga. 8. 
How, then, could the a and the o of the 
Southern group be the outcome of one 


miracle could that ancient a have taken the 
complexion of 0, and never that of a, in all the 
cases precisely where o is found side by side 
with e? The author concludes that the 
duality of a and o in the classical languages 
is original, and that two vowels or phonemes, 
as he calls them, must have been confounded 
in the single a of the Northern group. 9. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that 
when a root containing a in Greek or Latin 
appears in the languages of the North one 
observes, first of all, that it shows the vowel 
as @ in them; but further, and this is the 
important point, that its @ does not alternate 
at all with e (or 7) as is the case when Greek 
responds with ano. Thus the Gothic vagja 
= Greek éyéw, hlaf = (xé)kAopa, are accom- 
panied by viga and hlifa, whereas Gothic 
agis(a-) = Greek dxos, or else ala = Latin alo 
have no related form with e. The roots of 
this latter kind have in their turn a property 
unknown in the case of the others—namely, 
the faculty of lengthening their a, as in 
agis—6g and ala—di. This summary is 
closed with the following scheme, in which 
the author substantially adopts Brugman’s 
terminology :— 
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As one cannot be expected to operate with 
these vowels as mere symbols, perhaps one 
would incur no great risk of going wrong if 
one gave a,,a,, A, respectively the values of 
a in the English words man, want, and pass, 
Such distinctions as these are found to be 
troublesome by many a foreigner and many 
a provincial desirous of giving English words 
what is considered to be their correct pro- 
nunciation, and it is by no means surprising 
that the suggestion that similar distinctions 
existed in the parent-speech is enough to 
drive some of the older glottologists into 
something approaching rage. Of course it 
does not tend to soothe the feelings of be- 
reavement kindled by the sacrifice of many a 
pretty theory to find, that no sooner have 
they tried to reconcile themselves to the 
surroundings newly created for them but 
they are asked to repeat the process by the 
cruel man of science, who owns to no attach- 
ment to the idols of the past. 

This brings me to the opening of M. de 
Saussure’s third chapter, where he says “ that 
it was only for practical reasons he had up to 
this point treated the Greek-Latin o as a 
homogeneous unity.” So he distinguishes 
two kinds of different origins. The one is 0,, 
which he treats as the equivalent of the 
Aryan a,, and defines as the vowel which, in 
the Aryan languages of Europe, regularly 
alternates with e, or a,, in one and the same 
root or suffix, while the Eastern Aryans 
oppose to it @ in close syllables and @ in open 
ones. The other Greco-Latin 0, which he 
writes 9, occupies the rest of the chapter: 
he thinks he finds it in such words as Greek 
méots, Latin potis, as compared with Sanskrit 
pati. But this is the most tentative part of 





and the same primitive @? By what 


regarded as satisfactorily made out. 

Chapter iv. is a short one on the proofs of 
the plurality of a’s in the Aryan parent-speech, 
and the next one is devoted to their réle in 
the grammar of the Aryan languages; it 
takes up a great part of the book, and it 
would be impossible to give the reader of the 
ACADEMY any idea of all its contents. The 
sixth chapter is devoted to phenomena relative 
to the sonants 7, u, 7, m,m; and, among other 
things, it contains some valuable remarks on 
the Sanskrit verbs pundmi, bhanajmi, and the 
like. The volume ends with a list of addi- 
tions and corrections, followed by an index of 
the Greek words in the book. But why it 
has been confined to the Greek ones does not 
appear, excepting in su far as the whole bears 
evidence of having been printed rather in a 
hurry. Among other things, the author has 
modified his views during the printing, and I 
doubt not but that he will have to return 
again to discuss more at leisure many of the 
points he has raised. 

Among these I should, perhaps, have 
mentioned his treatment of the vowels of 
the Celtic languages, but that I am inclined 
to regard it as so difficult a subject that 
perhaps it would be better to proceed with 
the consideration of those of the other Aryan 
languages, and leave the Celtic ones aside 
until a well-matured theory has been formed, 
by means of the cognate languages, respecting 
the vowel-system of the Aryan parent-speech. 
At any rate, the Celtic element in this book 
does not help the rest of the work much. For 
instance, while M. de Saussure says oxéros 
comes from a root skot, and not sket (p. 129), 
and rightly equates with it the Irish sedth, 
to which I may add the mediaeval Welsh 
i-sgaud and the modern’ Welsh ey-sgod, 
“shadow,” it is usually supposed that 
Celtic instances like these make for an 4, and 
not o of any kind; but that this is not a rule 
without exceptions may be easily shown, 
especially in the case of Welsh, as in the 
borrowed word prof-i, “to prove or taste,” 
from the Latin prob-are, while the noun in 
Welsh is prawf, “a proof.” There are 


moli, to praise,” mawl, ‘ praise;” but 
the Irish is throughout mol-, and not mdl-. 
Here it would seem that the Welsh vowels 
had undergone a comparatively modern 
change in prawf and mawl. But it is con- 
spicuous by its absence in the Welsh word 
of, which occurs in the Mabinogion in the 
sense of raw or not cooked, and is the reflex 
of the Greek duds, which M. de Saussure 
derives from the same origin as the Latin 
amarus, while he regards the w as the regular 


contracted from a,a. In discussing the for- 
mation of the words jas and Latin aurdra, 
the Celtic forms had better perhaps not be 
overlooked; the Welsh is gwawr (feminine), 
“the dawn,” and I think I have met with the 
Irish in the corresponding form of fair, prob- 
ably an accusative of the same gender; the 
original which these come from seems to have 
been either «(s)déra or u(s)ora, which recalls 
one of the Sanskrit forms containing 7, and 
not s, as its second consonant. The Celtic 
lan show several probable traces of 4 
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of which the author is not aware; 
among others may be , mentioned the ,name 
of Ireland, nominative Lriu, genitive Hrenn, 
and the like, though one may contrast the 
declenion s of the Latin homo with that of 
the Old-Irish goba, genitive gobann: I take 
it that goba—Welsh gof, “a smith”—is the 
same word as homo, in spite of the difficulty 
as to the meaning, which may be to a 
certain extent got over by the some- 
what parallel limitation which has taken 
place in the signification of the English reflex, 
which was formerly guma, genitive guman, ‘‘a 
man,” but now groom, a man engaged in a 

ticular employment. M. de Saussure will 
not, I think, be followed when he places Celtic 
with the Germanic and Litu-Slavic languages 
rather than with Greek and Latin. What he 
has taken as the rule is practically the excep- 
tion: itis true that, in the forms of the perfect 
of the verb, the vowel which the author assumes 
to have been a, is made into a, or rather 4, in 
some few cases, but such instances as dare (from 
the same root as dépxw) are not in point in 
ad-chon-dare, “I have seen.” As a rule, 
Irish and Welsh distinguish between a, and 
a,, and the examples which the author him- 
self adduces show that they have not 
altogether confounded a with a,, though the 
fortunes of the former on Celtic ground have 
still to be studied. 

The work as a whole marks a distinct 
advance in Aryan glottology: till lately it 
had been assumed that the vowel-system of 
the Aryan parent-speech was a matter of plain 
sailing, if I may say so, between the three 
cardinal points a, 7,%; but even then those 
who, like Prof. Sayce, had given a good deal 
of attention to the question of the origin of 
language and the characteristics of early 
speech, suspected the whole of not being 
true to nature. M. de Saussure, Dr. Brug- 
man, and others have shown that the early 
Aryan vocalism was anything but simple: 
the difference between the two schools will 
be evident at a glance to all those of my 
readers who will take the trouble to look 
again at Mr. Snow’s theoretical specimen of 
the Aryan parent-speech, as published by 
him in a former number of the Acapemy, 
side by side with a Schleicherian and anti- 
quated version of the same. I might add 
that all this must needs considerably modify 
the hitherto accepted theories as to Aryan 
roots ; but I will not enter on this question, as 
no glottologist, who wishes to keep himself 
up to the mark, will fail to make himself 
acquainted with the contents of M, de Saus- 
sure’s book, and to form his own ideas on 
the subject. Jouy Ruys. 








PROF. B. VON COTTA, 


By the death of Prof. Bernhard yon Cotta, 
Which occurred on the 13th inst., Germany has 
lost one of its most active teachers of geology. 
Born seventy-one years ago at Zillbach, near 

mach, he was the son of a Thuringian who 
had himself made his mark as an authority on 
arboriculture. Young Bernhard, at the age of 
nineteen, entered the Bergakademie of Freiberg, 
in Saxony—a school which was established up- 
Wards of a century ago, and which had become 
illustrious by the teaching of Werner. Here it 
was that Cotta was destined to become, for so 
Many years, a central figure. His earliest 
Beological work consisted in surveying parts of 





Saxony and Thuringia, but in 1842 he succeeded 
Naumann as Professor of Geology in the Frei- 
berg Mining School. In this position he not 
only lectured on geognosy, but gave special 
courses on palaeontology and on the study of 
mineral veins. So fertile was his pen that his 
collected works would almost require an entire 
shelf to themselves. In this country he was 
best known by the two works which have been 
translated into English—his Lithol.gy, which 
appeared in 1866, and his Treatise on Ore- 
Deposits, published in New York in 1870. But 
perhaps his most popular work was his Geologie 
der Gegenwart, in which he showed the bearing 
of evolutionary hypotheses upon geological 
teaching—a subject peculiarly congenial to one 
who had always been among the most advanced 
thinkers of his day. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


M. Barrande’s New Volume. —M. Joachim 
Barrande, who has spent his life in studying the 
Silurian rocks of Bohemia, has just issued 
another part of his noble work, Systéme silurien 
du Centre de la Bohéme. The present portion, 
which is distributed through two volumes, is 
devoted to the study of the Silurian Brachiopods 
occurring in Bohemia. It is accompanied by 153 
= plates, containing several thousand 

gures, which represent every species that has 
passed under M. Barrande’s notice. In the text 
the author discusses the variations observed in 
the Silurian Brachiopeds of Bohemia, the vertical 
distribution of these fossils, and the relation 
between the Bohemian Brachiopods and those 
of other countries. 


In addition to the books mentioned in another 
column, Messrs. OC. Kegan Paul and Oo. announce 
Dr. Lauder Lindsay’s long-promised work 
entitled Mind in the Lower Animals in Health 
and Disease, the general object of the author 
being to demonstrate that mind in animals is 
of the same kind as in man, and that the lowér 
animals are liable to the same varieties of 
mental defect and derangement as man. We 
are also to have a small book by Sir Thomas 
Watson on The Abolition of Zymotic Diseases, 
and of other Similar Enemies of Mankind ; Prof. 
Corfield’s lectures on Hygiene and the Laws of 
Health; and a new volume by Mr. Arthur 
Nicols, author of The Puzzle of Life, consisting 
of chapters from The Physical History of the 
Earth, mtroductory to the study of geology and 

alaeontology. The ‘‘ International Scientific 
Bories,” which is published by thesame firm, will 
be inereased by the early publication of a volume 
by Prof. Huxley on The Crayfish: an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Zoology; one by Dr. 
Charlton Bastian on The Brain as an Organ - 
the Mind, and one by the late Prof. Clifford, 
entitled Zhe First Principles of the Exact 
Sciences, as explained to the non-Mathematical. 
The new translations which will be added to 
the series are The Brain and its Functions, by 
Dr. Luys, and Dr. Semper’s General Physiology 
of the Animal Kingdom, 


The Satellites of Mars.—On Monday morning 
Mr. Common, at Ealing, succeeded in re- 
observing Deimos, the outer satellite of Mars, 
by means of his newly-erected silver on glass 
reflector of three-feet diameter, at present 
probably the most powerful telescope in England. 
According to the elements of the satellite’s 
orbit derived from the observations of 1877, it 
was expected that Deimos would be near its 
greatest elongation on the south preceding side 
of the planet on September 21 at 16h. 30m. 
Greenwich mean time. Mr. Common’s observa- 
tions, which were made about an hour before this 
time, indicate that the satellite is not quite so 
far advanced in its orbit as the prediction gave 
it, and that the computed period of revolution 
will haye to be lengthened a few seconds; but 





the true amount of the correction required can 
only be settled by subsequent observations, 
since the observed angles of position are not 
sufficient for the purpose. Asaph Hall, the 
discoverer of the satellites, estimated that they 
would be visible from October 10 to November 
29 in tue present year. Mr. Common’s success- 
ful observation widens these limits of time con- 
siderably. Should it be found practicable to 
observe the satellites on December 16, or 
later, there is a good chance that they will 
be visible also at the end of December 1881 
for several weeks. Otherwise the hope of 
seeing them again must be deferred till 1890, 
when they may become visible to observers 
in the Southern hemisphere. The apparent 
orbits described by the satellites round the 
planet are now rather flat ellipses, the semi- 
axes of which, expressed in semi-diameters of 
the planet’s disc, are for Deimos 6°94 and 1°15 
and for Phobos 2°77 and 0°46, the direction of 
the great axes being in position angle 54° and 
234°. The nearest distance from the centre of 
Mars at which Deimos was observed in 1877 is 3°3 
semi-diameters, while the brighter Phobos has 
been observed at the distance 1°7, or about a 
third of the diameter of the disc from the edge 
of the disc. Assuming that the satellites may 
be seen when they are outside these limits of 
distance, Deimos is, in every period of about 
fifteen hours, visible for eleven hours and in- 
visible for four, while Phobos isin every half 
revolution of less than four hours visible for 
more than two. Deimos will be near its greatest 
elongation on thé north following side of the 
planet on September 27 about 10h. 


Art the request of the discoverer, the Berlin 
astronomers have selected names for the last 
four minor planets discovered by Palisa at 
Pola. No. 192 has been named Nausikaa, No. 
195 Eurykleia, No. 197 Arete, and the last, No. 
201, Penelope. 








FINE ART. 

Ten Lectures on Art. By Edward T. Poynter, 
R.A., Director for Art, Science and Art 
Department, late Slade Professor, Univer- 
sity College. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tux excellent practical criticisms contained in 
Mr. Poynter’s Zen Lectures on Art make the 
whole book of value both to the student and 
to the public, but the lectures on Systems of 
Art Education, the Training of Art Students, 
the Study of Nature, and Objects of Study 
may be cited as especially full of interest. 

In the first of these, Mr. Poynter calls atten- 
tion to the great advantage which French and 
German artists have over English in their 
knowledge of the practical and technical parts 
of their profession; a knowledge which ren- 
ders them capable of treating as matters of 
course points which remain difficulties to 
be struggled with by an English painter of 
mature years. Scientific training generally 
confers on a French artist a thorough com- 
mand of the tools of his craft before he begins 
to paint pictures for exhibition. This training 
is based in the first place on a serious course 
of study from the living model ; whereas with 
us, not only is much difficulty put in the way 
of an indispensable study, but our methods of 
teaching involve much needless waste of time. 
It is not only that our students, in the 
Academy and elsewhere, spend a long while in 
preliminary work from the antique before 
they approach nature, thus reversing, as Mr. 
Poynter tells us, the natural order of things, 
because it is impossible for anyone to under- 
stand the highly generalised forms of Greek 
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sculpture who knows not something of the con- 
struction of the human body from the living 
model. This is not the only grievance; the 
method of work is as mischievous as the order in 
which the work is pursued. The system which 
all but forbids the use of the stump and exacts 
the laborious performance of a long series of 
chalk drawings elaborately stippled results in 
the substitution of a habit of trivial finish in 
- place of a sound grounding in knowledge of 
orm. 

The system which Mr. Poynter himself 
advocates is laid down in the chapter on the 
Training of Art Students—a chapter which is 
full of admirably clear hints as to methods of 
study and criticisms which touch with care- 
ful delicacy on the chief weaknesses of 
English work as shown in our yearly exhibi- 
tions. The subject is carried further under 
the head of The Value of Prizes, and finally 
elaborated in the eighth lecture, entitléd 
Objects of Study, which is, perhaps, the 
most weighty, as it is the best-written, paper 
in the volume. It contains also (pp. 192, 193) 
let it be said in passing, a very simple and 
noble description, the only fault of which is 
that it is too long te quote, of Turner’s paint- 
ing, The Garden of the Hesperides (National 
Gallery), and some valuable notes on Raphael 
and Michel Angelo, whose work Mr. Poynter 
has deeply studied. 

Frequent references, indeed, occur through- 
out the volume to this the greatest name of 
modern art history—to Michel Angelo, the 
man whose every work bears the impress of 
that heroic character which is the rarest 
aspect of human genius; and, in a chapter 
specially devoted to the subject, Mr. Poynter 
takes occasion to demonstrate the absurdity 
of Mr. Ruskin’s recent criticisms on a master 
whom he, as must every cultivated artist, 
holds in the deepest reverence. Mr. Poynter 
ingeniously refutes Mr. Ruskin’s later by his 
earlier criticisms—‘‘ Out of thy own mouth 
will I judge thee, thou wicked servant!”— 
and closes his paper by quoting at full length 
from Modern Painters the grand description 
of the Sistine Chapel, which is one of the 
most eloquent passages ever penned by Mr. 
Ruskin, who is certainly the most gifted 
rhetorician of our day. In doing this, Mr. 
Poynter has rendered a service which was all 
the more needed because, as he truly shows, 
Mr. Ruskin, although exquisitely sensitive to 
a certain class of external impressions, and to 
a certain order of sentiment and feeling, has 
absolutely no perception of ‘* beauty in art as 
distinguished from beauty in nature,” and 
consequently is a most dangerous guide in 
these matters to the young and enthusiastic, 
who are specially liable to be impressed by 
the moral and sentimental beauty of theories 
enforced, not perhaps, as Mr. Poynter kindly 
supposes, with what can be precisely called 

‘‘erudition,” but with profound feeling, a 
wide acquaintance with general literature, and 
splendid beauty of language. For the sake 
of his lay public, it is indeed to be wished 
that Mr. Poynter had been more exactly and 
fully explicit in treating the special question 
on which he here touches, namely, the dis- 
tinction existing between beauty in nature 
and beauty in art, for it is a most important 
distinction, and one of which both the edu- 
cated and the ignorant are generally unaware. 


But he, perhaps, felt that there is an aspect 
of this, and kindred artistic questions, which 
demands for its adequate presentment a 
certain habit and familiarity with metaphysi- 
cal ideas—a habit and familiarity which the 
claims of his profession must necessarily have 
prevented his acquiring, yet without which a 
complete development of his subject in a 
theoretical direction is impossible. 

The artist who writes on art has indeed 
this immense advantage over the critical stu- 
dent—he has a right to speak dogmatically ; 
he has a right to ignore what may be called 
the scientific side of the enquiry ; he can take 
for granted that the objective which he him- 
self has in view is the ‘‘noblest;” whereas 
the critical student ought at least to try to 
find a base, not only for his own convictions 
and preferences, but for those of others. The 
critical student could not permit himself, for 
example, to describe the so-called “‘ modern” 
movement in the terms employed by Mr. 
Poynter (p. 197), however just he might 
think them ; he would be under the obligation 
of at least endeavouring to place this mani- 
festation, to correlate it with the tendencies 
of the modern mind as shown in the litera- 
ture, the politics, and the social life of the 
day, and to ascertain whether the theoretical 
hypotheses on which he must necessarily 
work were prepared to accommodate this new 
fact ; he could not simply dismiss the subject 
by saying that ‘“‘the modernising of art 
merely means that it should be brought down 
to the level of ignorant people.” And, again, 
the critical student would be forced at least 
to attempt to give exact definitions of 
“style,” of “manner,” &c., &c.—definitions 
of an order with which Mr. Poynter can dis- 
pense, for his lectures are addressed to a well- 
defined audience, an audience of art students, 
who may all be supposed to have a practical 
appreciation of that which these words repre- 
sent, and to whom his daily teaching and 
example might bring home and explain any- 
thing doubtful or wanting in the indications 
which appear in these pages. He is not, 
therefore, forced to find a logical basis for his 
decision, for, as he himself says in an inter- 
esting paper on Decorative Art which, 
together with one on Old and New, is pre- 
fixed to the series addressed to the pupils of 
the Slade School, the business of the artist 
“is not so much to argue on what is beau- 
tiful as to take it for granted that what he 
considers beautiful is fit for his purpose.” 

From these ten lectures we learn, then, 
what are the lines by which Mr. Poynter 
works and directs the work of others; and it 
is plain that at no previous time have those 
willing to be taught ever enjoyed the teach- 
ing of a more sound, liberal, enlightened, 
and accomplished guide. 

E. F. 8. Pattison. 








ART BOOKS. 


The Industrial Arts in Spain. By Juan F. 
Riafio. (Published for the Committee of Council 
on Education by 9 a and Hall.) Excellent 
as are all the South Kensington handbooks as 
summaries of already published information on 
different branches of the arts, and distinguished 
as many of them are by fruitful original re- 
search, the present volume demands more than 
ordinary notice on account of the number of 





interesting facts which it brings to light for the 
first time. In all the various branches with 
which it deals—viz., gold and silver work, 
iron work, bronzes, arms, furniture, ivories, 
pottery and porcelain, glass, textile fabrics, and 
lace—it is not behind the latest authorities, 
while in many it may itself claim to be latest. 
In what is perhaps the most important of all 
with regard to Spain—gold and silver work— 
the author appears to have had access to the 
notes or MS. of the Baron Oh. Davillier, 
whose recently-published monograph on the 
subject we noticed some weeks ago; and his 
own learning and opinions make this section of 
the work one of the most complete short studies 
we have ever read. For those who wish to go 
more apn 4 into the numerous interesting 
artistic and historical questions involved, Seiior 
Riafio makes the path easy by his constant 
references to the bibliography of the subject, 
f the section on orfévrerie is the most ex- 
haustive, that on pottery and porcelain is the 
most novel, containing, as it does, what will be 
revelations to all but a very few as to the 
importance of the manufactory at Alcora from 
1727 to the beginning of the present century, 
with a list of over three hun artists who 
were employed during that period. Some of 
these have been claimed by Baron Davillier in his 
Histoire des Faiences et Porcelaines de Moustiers, 
&c.,as workers in France, and Sejior Riajio states 
that ‘‘one of the most important results of the 
present study is the necessity of changing the 
classifications of a great number of specimens 
which have been believed to be manufactured at 
Moustiers and other localities in France, but 
which in fact were made at Alcora.” Unfor-. 
tunately, till 1784 no special mark was used at 
Alcora, and the ware made was an imitation of 
Oriental, Dutch, French, English, German, and 
the lustre-ware of Manises. This will, we fear, 
render the identification of specimens difficult, 
though the fact that, from 1736 till the manufac- 
tory of porcelain in 1764, only Spanish artists 
worked at Alcora should be of some service, 
especially as some specimens were signed with 
the painter’s name and initials. The employ- 
ment of Francois Haly, a Frenchman, in 1741, 
seems to have been at least one exeeption to this 
rule of the exclusion of all but native talent 
during this time, and we do not quite under- 
stand why some of the Spanish artists should 
have worked exclusively at Alcora, as Seiior 
Riafio seems to think they did. Of the 
manufactory at Buen Retiro, our knowledge 
is also increased by some new marks and 
a list of the directors and artists employed 
from 1759 to 1808; and the account of His- 
pano-Moresque is a much-needed contribution 
to the puzzling study of lustred earthenware. 
Among the many interesting discoveries which 
Sefior Riafio has made in out-of-the-way books 
and MSS., few are more curious than the receipt 
for lustre which he found in a MS. in the British 
Museum. The objectsselected forillustrationseem 
to us particularly well chosen and very well en- 
graved. We would specially mention the hilt 
of Boabdil’s sword, the ‘‘ Botica de los Tem- 
plarios,” the Moorish casket of the eleventh cen- 
tury inthe Cathedral of Pamplona, the celebrated 
bronze Tenebrarium in the Gathedral of Seville, 
and the very curious piece of embroidery repre- 
senting the Creation, &c., in the Cathedral of 
Gerona, as they are not only of unusual interest, 
but illustrate sections of Sefior Riafio’s work 
to which we are unable at present to do more 
thanallude. It is to be hoped that the study of 
the rich art-history of Spain will in future 
receive the attention it deserves. The general 
ignorance with regard to it which has till lately 
prevailed is being ually dispelled, but it 
will well repay much more labour than has yet 
been bestowed upon it. Though as a race 


deficient in inventiveness, no nation has beet 
more susceptible of the artistic influences of 
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them. ponquered, again and again, by Ro 

and Goth ; 











tioned, will be issued by the same publisherg 
next month. 


AN etching by B. W. Macbeth after Mark 
Fisher's Picture of Spring in the Grosvenor 
Gallery this year is given in last week’s number 
of L’ Art, i 


and a powerful rendering by John 
Watkins of Watts’s Orpheus and Eurydice in 


figure of urydice 


















18 perhaps less repulsive in the etching than in 
fo dah ot executive audacit the original, but its exaggerated height and 
hid the faults or the deficiencies that were really size of limb are even more apparent, 
ty so strongly marked that a study of its| in 8 work. Mr. Edwin Edwards etched with 
7100 assortment of artistic relics is interestin extreme diligence, Producing prints of ve HE New York Nation of September 11 
for the light it throws . upon the national Various ® rather lately exhibited a | writes :-— 
ter no less than for that which it re- | series of Coast Views, and these had at least his ‘Recent bull 
flects upon the history of the many nations with wonted merits of accurate observation and pains- i 
which from time to time its own has been closely taking delineation 3 but he was more successful 
united. To this fascinating study no better in the representation of do 
introduction exists than thig handbook of 
Seitor Riaiio, 


quaintnesses, its 

, its monotony. His etched 

= illustrations of Old English nns presented 
OBITUARY elightful combinations of line i 


M. E, VIOLLET-LE-pvo, 


On Wednesday, the 17th inst., M. Eugtne 
Viollet-le-Duc died at Laus 


anne, at the age of 
sixty-five, Making allowan i 


4 Case, is not 
great, an indicates rather a nati 





THE painter and engra 
has lately died at Vichy, aged sixty. Ho was, 
ike am, @ pupil of Charlet, and at 





» and g0 came 
under the head of decorated china-ware, In her 
appeal to the Secretary she set forth that this 
decoration had been done by an American artist, 
and that, therefore, her pots and jars should have 
been admitted as undecorated pottery, the duty on 
which is low, er appeal, it is needless to say, wag 
not sustained, and American artists residing abroad 


hus given them, and take care 





them from a lack of true appreciation of 
their historical value. M., lollet-le-Duc’s 
“ restorations ” were what the English 
admirers of them call “thorough.” And it is 
enough to mention the Cathedra of Paris, the 
Abbey of Saint-Denis, and the Castle of Pierre- 
fonds. It is, however, not his executed works 
but his books which have given M. Viollet-le- 
uc @ reputation beyond his own country 
such as hag n enjoyed by few modern 
rreitects and certai 


shown at the Universal Exhibition of 


1855 and 
the Salons of 1857 and 1859, 





needs to be told, a prohibitory effect in man 
instances, Museums and galleries are Proverbially 
poor, and it is impossi watch Euro. 
Pean opportunities to enrich their treasures, Such 
duties as have recently been imposed on Classical 
antiquities will, of course, prevent their importation 
with any chance of disposal to any of the museums 
or private galleries, But it is evidently in vain to 
rely for relief on ‘a liberal spirit of inte reting 
the law,’ as the appellant usually does, the 

y deny his appeal, ‘ relief must 
Sought from Congress,’ ” 


AMONG the subjects which Will be treated of 
in the new Volume of the Magazine of Art are 
the following :—« Treasure-houses of Art,” in. 
cluding Lambeth Palace, T: 


Besides architecture, and 


architecture, 
is special subject, he wrote on all 
the arts, Costumes, and 


customs of the Middle 
Ages, on the architectural] antiquities of Mexico 
and Russia, upon geology, and upon military 
i i » Whether ancient or 
modern, seemsto haya been his favourite subject. 
Most of the books are illustrated by cuts drawn |. 
on the wood by himself, and the quantity and 
excellence of the work of this kind which he 
Produced are Tea 


@ soon 
» first asa portrait painter, after- 

i in historical composi. 
tion, and finally in landscape. He became 
eminent as a teacher, and drew around him a 
great number of pupils. * Boston gtew very 
proud of him, the one person who above aij] 
others has given impetus and worthy direction 
to the artistic impulse in New England.” In 


by mself, re 





rentham, Altho i 
Wilton, Cnole; “ Animal Painting by Old an 
types of life in Paris; and during the Ciyi) 1 Masters,” by J Gord 

lly wonderful. he most im. | | ar he painted several pictures illustrative of 

portant are the Dictionnaire raisonné del’ Arch;. | its incidents, of which t 


ure frangaise, in ten volumes, and the 
Jictionnaire raisonné dy Mobilier Srangais, in 
Six volumes, Mobilier is a wide term, and the 
is a complete encyclopaedia of 
Mediaeval furniture, dress, arms, games, and 
amusements ical j 


yY J. Hungerford Pollen ; 
** College Halls and Chapels; ” ‘*The Seven 
Great Pictures of the W 


orld;” « Ja anese 
Decorative Work,” b 


y Henry Wallis > “* Stories 
of the Studios,” by John Olde 


© best-known are The 

Bugle Call and The Drummer Boy. Of his later 
gure pieces, among the most satisfactory is 
that of The Laughing Girl, He was selected to 
decorate the walls of the Assembly Room in 


» and chose for his 
subjects Ormuzd and Ahrima 





” and Ulysses and - H. J. West ake; “On Illuminating and 
nt: etieng sur the Sirens In 1875 he published his Talks on Missal Painting,” by Albert Warren ; o The 
rehitecture ig 9 Series of lectures on the | 47t, which Was reviewed at the time in these mployment of the Grotesque in Architecture,” 
tory and practice of architecture. Part of | Columns, by Gilbert R. Red 
it has been translated into B glish, as also haye 
feveral of the author’s minor works, 


Cdgrave; ‘Art in the Streets,” 
by Percy Fitzgerald ; 


3 “* Artistic Iron Work,” 
by George Wallis; « Secular Architecture,” 
by E. Ingress Bell; * Wood ngraving since 
Bewick,” &, he proprietors will offer for 
Competition in January next the first of a 
series of prizes for art students, 

Mrs. Mernrirr contributes an effective por- 
trait of Miss Ellen Terry as Ophelia to the 
October number of the Ltcher,in which magazine 
there will also a 


Ppear an etching by Mr. Huson, 
entitled « 4 Breezy Day.” 


—— 


MR. EDWIN EDWARDS. 

BY the death of Mr. Edwin Edwards, which 
Sccurred last week, ata Period of his life when 
middle age was only just Passing into old age, 
We lose, not only a skilled etcher of some origi- 
nality in art, but a member of the art world 
Tes Where he was known, somewhat 








mas. » Wedmore’s Introduction to the Study 
of Genre-Painting, which we haye before men- 
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Tue last number of the Chronique des Arts 
gives, on p. 243, a tabular list of the principal 
works of ancient sculpture now existing. The 
table is arranged in five columns, so as to show 


‘ opposite each piece of sculpture its author, its 


date, the place where it now exists, and the 
year of its discovery, or, if not that, the date at 
which it came into notice. It is a pity that the 
order in which the sculptures are given is made 
to depend on the time of their discovery, when 
the natural order would have been the dates at 
which they were executed. As it stands, there 
is no real connexion in the order, and the im- 
aon it conveys is one of confusion. The 

etails are often very inexact, as when the 
Niobides of Florence are ascribed to Scopas, or 
the Marsyas of the Lateran to Myron, without 
query. Praxiteles is credited with the Apollo 
Sauroctonos and the Apollino, both of which 
may have been derived from originals by him, 
though there is nothing to proveit. Nota word 
is said about his Hermes at Olympia. The 
sculptures of Phigalia are put in the sixth cen- 
tury B.0., though they belong to the fifth. The 
Thasos relief is placed in the fifth century, 
but really belongs to early in the sixth. Alto- 
gether the information of the table shows little 
acquaintance with any valuable modern source 
of information. 


THE early religious school of Umbria, of 
which Raphael’s early works may be considered 
the crowning examples, has lately received 
suitable homage in its native province. A 
collection has been made of a number of its 
works for a little exhibition now being held at 
Perugia. This exhibition comprises products of 
modern art, industry, and agriculture; but it 
is also retrospective, and one part of it bears 
the name of “The Pietro Vannucci Museum.” 
Here are gathered together a large number of 
works by the delightful master Perugino, the 
head of the school, beside paintings by some of 
the mystical religious artists who preceded him, 
and by Pinturicchio, of more worldly beauty, 
who came after him. A few early works at- 
tributed to Raphael are also shown. It forms 
altogether an interesting and instructive collec- 
tion, though no works of any great fame are to 
be found in it, the examples haying been mostly 
collected in the neighbourhood, and especially 
from the local university. 


THE Société des Aquarellistes Néerlandais are 
now holding their fourth exhibitionat the Hague. 
This select little society rejoices in a good 
deal of original talent, and its exhibitions are 
always interesting andnoteworthy. The names 
of many of the contributors this year are very 
familiar to usin England, such as H. Herkomer, 
who sends several Bavarian studies, and a head 
of one of the ‘‘ Chelsea Pensioners;” M. 
Israels, who is represented by several subjects 
taken from his great picture, Les Pauwvres du 
Village, which made so powerful an impression 
at the Paris International Exhibition last year ; 
and Miss Clara Montalba, who contributes four 
charming views on the canals at Venice. Of 
artists whose fame is more confined to their 
own country may be mentioned M. Mesdag, 
who has, however, several times contributed to 
our London exhibitions; M. Weissenbruck, 
M. Mauve, MM. Jacob and Willem Maris, and 
M. Henkes, all artists of good standing, who 
contribute works of a high Zoame of merit. 


THE Duchess of Colonna, better known under 
her artistic are of ‘‘ Marcello,” has be- 
queathed all her art treasures to her native 
canton of Freiburg, on the condition that 
they be placed in a separate room of the 
Freiburg Museum, to be entitled the ‘‘ Museum 
Colonna.” 


THERE is now open at Innsbruck an inter- 
esting exhibition of Tyrolese works of art dating 
from the earliest times to the present day. About 





500 paintings and 200 other objects of art are 
exhibited. 

Tue project of the late Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans, for the decoration of 
Orleans Cathedral with ten painted windows 
representing scenes in the life of Jeanne d’Arc 
has met with more success than might have 
been expected. A sum of 125,000 frs., was 
quickly subscribed, and a competition was 
opened to which all the glass-painters in France 
were admitted. The result of this competition, 
as already mentioned, has been that the ry s 
of M. Lorin, of Chartres, has carried off the 
first prize of 4,000 frs., and that he is com- 
missioned with the execution of this splendid 
historical memorial. An exhibition of the 
various designs sent in has lately been held in 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, after a previous 
exhibition at Orleans, and it is generally 
admitted that the —- produced very 
satisfactory results. . Lorin’s' design is 
everywhere spoken of as possessing remarkable 
merit. 


Cay. F. FrascueEnrt, for thirty years Director 
of the Genoa Academy, who is now on a visit 
to this country, has made some notes on the 
restoration and preservation of works by the 
old masters, with special application to those 
preserved in English galleries. They appear 
in the Norwich Mercury of the 18th inst. :— 


‘*Since I have been in England,” writes Signor 
Frascheri, ‘‘I have visited many public and private 
galleries, and have seen some great works of art, 
equal to any to be found in Florence, Genoa, Rome, 
and Venice, But, at the same time, I have been 
pained to see how much even the best have 
suffered from injudicious restoration and neglect. 
In the private houses of the nobility and gentry I 
have seen magnificent pictures literally crumbling 
to pieces from gross negligence. Others are drying 
up from the action of sun or stove heat, but by far 
the greater number are suffering from the effects of 
injudicious and coarse restoration. The pictures 
which have been injured by damp should be 
immediately re-canvased, and those by heat 
oiled and moistened, according to the prescribed 
process in such cases. The pictures which have 
suffered most are those of the Dutch school, notably 
Rembrandt, Rubens, and Vandyke. I have made 
a study for many years as to the way of preserving 


the works of those masters, and also as to the reason. 


why they decay. The Dutch masters used, I dis- 
covered, in the finishing of their paintings, vege- 
table colours—that is, colours produced from vege- 
table, and therefore corruptible, matters—and these 
they used on account of their superior brilliance, 
and over them placed varnishes—also containing a 
superabundance of vegetable matter. Of course 
the bulk of the colour used consisted of mineral 
colours, and hence the fact that the vegetable 
colour peals and cracks off so easily, leaving another 
coat of colour underneath. But if taken in time 
the pictures can be easily saved by careful restora- 
tion. This difficult task, however, must never be 
entrusted to the care of incompetent and ignorant 
persons. In truth, a restoration is a most difficult 
and hazardous task, and cannot be too carefully 
executed. It is rather a preservative than a 
renovating process. No pictures should ever be 
exposed to the heat of stoves or the light of the sun. 
The wall behind them should be dry, and it might 
be well if something were placed between the can- 
vass and the wall for the better protection of the 
work. Jt is a very foolish thing to entrust old and 
valuable paintings to ‘professional restorers,’ I 
have seen a great gallery in Italy irretrievably 
ruined by the folly of a so-called restorer. Un- 
rivalled paintings by Vandyke were entirely spoilt 
in a few days; and although to the general public 
they look new and brilliant, the artist can only too 
easily detect that the delicate shades had been for 
ever ruined. I cannot, in conclusion, be too earnest 
in recommending the immediate restoration of the 
old pictures in this country, especially those in 
ancient houses, which are allowed to go on as time 
has made them, from year to year, until before long 
nothing will be left of them, and they will be lost 
to coming generations,” 
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